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LET  US  HAVE  FAITH 

By  JESSE  S.  KOBINSON 

The  editor  lor  this  issue  of  EDUCATION  is  Dr.  J.  S.  Bobinson,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Carleton  Collefte,  Northiield,  Minnesota  since  1920.  He  has  had  a  long 
and  successful  teaching  experience  and  has  studied,  taught,  and  traveled  abroad  many 
times  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  With  this  background  of  personal  experience 
and  professional  contacts  in  many  countries,  he  has  been  able  to  persuade  his  friends 
to  contribute  to  this,  the  third  Postwar  Problems  number  of  EDUCATION.  Our 
readers  will  recall  the  previous  issues  on  this  topic  published  in  February,  1944  and 
October,  1946.  —  R.  P.  Palmer,  Managing  Editor 


OTJ  seem  quite  preoccupied,” 
X  said  a  colleague,  who  had  been 
standing  unnoticed  beside  my 
desk  for  some  moments.  “What  are 
you  reading?” 

“An  article  that  I  requested  for  a 
special  number  of  EDUCATION  that 
I  am  editing,”  I  replied. 

“Why  do  you  give  your  valuable 
time  to  a  task  like  that?  That’s  not 
productive  scholarship.” 

A  comment  like  that  is  somewhat 
disconcerting.  It  shows  a  complete 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  utility  of 
education  that  we  can  ill  afford  today. 
Implied  in  the  remark  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  research  is  more  valuable 
than  teaching  or  preaching  or  social 
work  or  any  one  of  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises  to  which  many  have  devoted 
their  lives. 

No,  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  a 
task  is  not  whether  it  is  the  discovery 
of  new  truth,  but  whether  it  helps  to 
disseminate  the  truth,  and  thus  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  health,  wisdom,  or  hap¬ 
piness  of  mankind. 

What,  then,  are  the  respective  fields 
of  research  and  of  teaching? 


Alfred  Marshall,  the  late  distin¬ 
guished  English  economist,  has  defined 
economics  as  “the  science  which 
describes  man’s  activities  in  satisfy¬ 
ing  his  wants  by  using  the  scarce 
means  of  production.”  Implied  in  this 
statement  is  the  fact  that  since  nature 
does  not  provide  goods  in  quantities 
suflScient  to  meet  human  needs,  men 
must  exert  effort  in  order  to  obtain  an 
adequate  supply  of  these  scarce  natural 
resources.  Production  thus  becomes  a 
process  of  getting  from  nature  an 
abundance  of  goods  to  satisfy  man’s 
wants. 

But  before  these  goods  can  be  used 
to  satisfy  wants  it  is  necessary  that  the 
total  product  be  divided  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  its  production. 
In  theory  this  division  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
service  rendered  by  the  factors  of 
land,  labor,  and  resources.  This  con¬ 
stitutes  the  process  of  distribution. 

We  may  draw  an  analogy  therefrom 
to  non-material  goods  that  are  likewise 
limited  in  quantity.  Throughout  the 
ages  productive  scholars  have  labored 
to  increase  the  volume  of  these  non- 
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material  goods.  Unlike  economic 
goods,  however,  these  non-material 
goods  are  not  impaired  by  the  process 
of  utilization.  Such  values  accumu¬ 
lated  from  generation  to  generation 
have  become  a  part  of  our  social  heri¬ 
tage.  Consequently  the  process  by 
which  such  goods  are  distributed  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  by  which  the  fund  of 
economic  goods  is  apportioned.  So 
essential  is  this  social  heritage  to  the 
wellbeing  of  society,  moreover,  that 
elaborate  machinery  has  been  provided 
to  transmit  it  from  generation  to  gen¬ 
eration.  Herein  lies  both  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  education  and  the  significance 
of  scholarship. 

It  has  been  customary  in  academic 
circles  to  refer  to  those  engaged  in 
research  work  as  productive  s<*holars 
and  to  their  efforts  to  increase  the  fund 
of  human  knowledge  as  productive 
scholarship.  The  term  api)ear8  to  have 
been  l>orrowed  from  economic  science. 
At  any  rate,  the  dichotomy  bears  close 
resemblance.  One  writer  presses  the 
analogy  still  further  and  states  that, 
like  research  which  has  l)een  called 
profluctive  scholarship,  teaching  may 
be  described  as  distributive  scholarshij) 
since  it  aims  to  disseminate  knowledge. 
The  teacher  therefore  becomes  the  dis¬ 
tributive  scholar. 

Obviously  a  teacher  must  b(‘  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  learned  person.  lie 
is  not  only  acquainted  with  the  cul¬ 
tural  achievements  of  the  past,  but  he 
is  prepared  for  successful  participa¬ 
tion  in  social  relations.  Such  social 
relations  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
successful  marriage,  constructive  cit¬ 
izenship,  useful  community  *  service, 
and  vital  religious  experience.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  translates  the 
accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  race  into  types  of  social  l)e- 


havior  believed  to  be  associated  with 
social  wellbeing.  In  so  doing  the 
teacher  plays  a  role  which  is  at  least 
coordinate  with  that  of  the  productive 
scholar  whose  chief  concern  is  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
through  research.  The  teacher  is,  of 
course,  expected  to  keep  abreast  of 
such  research,  but  he  is  required  to  do 
more.  He  must  evaluate  and  dissem¬ 
inate  the  results  of  such  research  so 
as  to  increase  the  social  efficiency  of 
the  students  entrusted  to  his  tuition. 
This  function,  it  is  maintained,  equals, 
if  it  does  not  actually  transcend,  that 
of  the  research  man. 

A  competent  educator  has  said: 
‘‘The  essentials  of  education  are  two; 
understanding  and  skills.”  Knowl¬ 
edge-getting  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  student,  while  the  energies  of 
teachers  should  be  concentrated  on  eon- 
structive  exercises  that  w'ill  develop 
8j>ecific  powers.  In  other  words,  the 
main  concern  of  the  teacher  is  to  help 
the  student  develop  skill  in  using  ideas. 

If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  we  need 
have  little  hesitation  in  believing 
wholeheartedly  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion  with  its  emphasis  ui)on  under¬ 
standing  and  skill  in  the  use  of  ideas. 
To  sum  up:  we  as  teachers  should 
transmit  the  social  heritage  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  insight  into  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  social  order. 
]^rore  particularly,  we  should  seek  to 
impart  skill  and  expertness  in  personal 
and  social  relations.  Then  we  shall 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  [)resident  of  the 
General  Education  Board,  who  said 
that  the  educational  task  that  lies 
ahead  is  not  primarily  that  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  n^search  of  productive 
scholars,  but  that  of  developing  skills 
in  the  effective  use  of  such  knowledge 
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to  the  end  tbati  this  civilization  may 
enjoy  a  state  of  higher  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  wellbeing. 

Today  there  would  seem  to  be  much 
reliance  on  the  magic  of  commissions, 
delegations,  congresses,  and  the  like, 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  the  world.  But 
the  power  to  overcome  illiteracy  in  the 
far  corners  of  the  world  resides  in  no 
board  or  commission,  but  in  some  indi¬ 
vidual  like  Frank  Laubach  or  Jimmy 
Yen.  The  healing  of  disease  in  dark¬ 
est  Africa  rests  in  no  mission,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilled  Albert  Schweit¬ 
zer.  The  solution  of  an  international 
political  problem  is  the  achievement 
of  no  delegation,  but  of  a  Jessup  or  a 
Ralph  Bunche. 

This  is  no  time  to  despair  over  the 


enormity  of  the  problems  that  are  ours 
to  face.  Let  us  have  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  individual  to  move  mountains 
and  to  change  people. 

We  may  lack  the  genius  of  an  Ein¬ 
stein,  but  all  of  us  can  help  to  encour¬ 
age  genius  wherever  we  may  find  it. 
Let  us  first  acquaint  ourselves  with 
what  is  being  done  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well  as  in  our  own  United 
States.  I.ret  us  get  a  clear  picture  of 
the  problems  that  confront  us  in  a 
world  that  is  sorely  in  need.  Then  let 
us  do  our  part,  whether  it  be  little  or 
great,  to  translate  this  knowledge  into 
action  that  will  help  to  make  this 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  It  is 
with  this  in  mind  that  this  issue  of 
EDUCATION  has  been  prepared. 
Let  us  have  faith ! 
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Postwar  Education  in  England 
and  Wales’ 

By  W.  R.  RICHARDSON 

The  }finistry  of  Education, 


The  core  of  the  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tional  reform  which  received  the 
approval  of  Parliament  in  the 
Butler  Act  of  1944  is  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  Secondary  Education.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  position  as 
it  was  before  the  Butler  Act. 

Secondary  Education  in  the  old 
days  was  a  highly  selective  process. 
Admission  to  Secondary  Education 
was  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
child  to  pass  a  competitive  test  of  en¬ 
trance  to  the  school,  or  by  the  ability 
of  its  parents  to  pay  the  fees.  The 
academic  training  which  the  Secon¬ 
dary  schools  provided  was  ill-suited  to 
many  of  the  children,  who  found  them- 
selvea  movinjr  alonp  a  narrow  educa¬ 
tional  path  bounded  by  a  somewhat 
rigid  examination  system,  based  on 
the  requirements  of  admission  to  a 
university,  ^foreover,  too  many  Of  the 
country’s  ablest  children  were  attract¬ 
ed.  by  the  prestige  of  the  Secondary 
School,  into  this  academic  type  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and  too  few  of  tlu>m  found 
their  way  into  those  schools  which  pre¬ 
pared  the  craftsman  and  the  techni¬ 
cian  for  their  calling. 

Until  1944  a  Secondary  School 
therefore  meant  a  particular  sort  of 
school  to  which  only  a  small  projwr- 
tion  of  the  population  could  aspire, 

1  Mr.  Ricliarclson  writes:  This  article 
the  Ministry  of  Education.  It  would  not  be 
authorship. 


one  which  had  better  qualified  and  bet¬ 
ter  paid  staff,  smaller  classes,  more 
attractive  premises  and  amenities 
superior  to  those  of  other  schools  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  poor  boy  or 
girl  went  there  if  he  could  pass  through 
the  needle’s  eye  of  an  entrance  test: 
the  better  off,  middle-class  child,  often 
of  very  varying  ability,  went  there  be¬ 
cause  his  father  could  write  out,  three 
times  a  year,  a  check  for  the  requisite 
amount.  The  system  had  not  changed 
very  much  for  the  past  forty  years. 
These  schools  provided,  roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  for  one  child  in  eight  of  the 
appropriate  age  groups. 

Side  by  side  with  the  schools  which 
until  1944  were  called  Secondary 
schools,  there  were  a  relatively  few 
schools,  providing  a  more  or  less  voca¬ 
tional  training  for  about  one  in  two 
hundred  children  above  the  age  of  11, 
w’hich  were  called  Junior  Technical, 
Junior  Commercial  and  Junior  Art 
schools.  .\11  other  children  amounting 
to  about  seven-eighths  of  the  school 
population  were  provided  for  within 
the  elementary  school  system.  They 
were  provided  for  either  in  the  old- 
fashioned  all-age  elementary  school,  or 
if  they  were  the  lucky  ones,  in  the  new 
senior  schools  for  older  children  which 
the  Local  Education  Authorities  had 

had  better  appear  as  a  contribution  from 
appropriate  to  go  into  any  detail  about  its 
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been  providing,  greatly  stimulated  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  during  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  picture  which  emerges  there¬ 
fore  is  one  of  a  privileged  minority 
getting  an  academic  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  a  very  minute  fraction  receiving 
a  training  with  a  practical  and  voca¬ 
tional  bias,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nation’s  children,  leaving  school 
at  14  and  spending  the  last  three  years 
of  their  school  life  too  often  in  schools 
which  catered  to  children  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  their  school  life, 
that  is  from  five  to  fourteen,  with  un¬ 
satisfactory  premises,  large  classes  and 
often  an  inadequate  staff. 

The  Act  of  1944  made  four  import¬ 
ant  changes: — 

1.  Secondary  education  must  hence¬ 
forth  be  available,  without  charge  to 
the  parent,  for  all  children  over  11. 

2.  From  April  1,  1947  school 
attendance  was  to  be  compulsory  for 
all  children  up  to  the  age  of  15. 

3.  Secondary  schools  must  be 
separate  from  primary  schools — that 
to  say,  the  education  of  all  children 
over  11  years  of  age  must  be  conducted 
in  separate  schools  from  those  in  which 
younger  children  were  educated. 

4.  General  re<]uirements  covering 
all  kinds  of  Secondary  education  were 
to  be  laid  down  by  the  Minister  in 
Statutory  Regulations.  These  Regula¬ 
tions  prescribe  the  same  minimum 
standards  for  all  types  of  Secondary 
school:  the  same  minimum  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  demanded  from  all  teachers, 
and  a  common  scale  of  salaries  was 
made  binding  on  all  employing  bodies. 

We  envisage  the  new  Secondary 
school  as  falling  within  one  of  three 
main  types. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  children  learn  most  easily  by 


dealing  with  concrete  things  and  fol¬ 
lowing  a  course  rooted  in  their  own 
day-to-day  experience.  At  the  age  of 
11  few  of  them  will  have  disclosed 
particular  interests  and  aptitudes  well 
enough  marked  for  them  to  require 
any  other  course.  The  majority  will 
do  best  in  a  school  which  provides  a 
good  all-round  education  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  which  enables  them  to  develop 
freely  along  their  own  lines.  Such  a 
school  will  give  them  a  chance  to 
sample  a  variety  of  “subjects”  and 
skills  and  to  pursue  those  which  attract 
them  most.  It  is  for  this  majority 
that  the  secondary  modem  school  will 
cater. 

Some  children,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  decided  at  quite  an  early 
stage  to  make  their  careers  in  branches 
of  industry  or  agriculture  requiring  a 
special  kind  of  aptitude  in  science  or 
mathematics.  Others  may  need  a 
course,  longer  and  more  specialized 
than  that  provided  in  the  modern 
school,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
commercial  subjects  or  art.  These 
boys  and  girls  will  find  their  best  out¬ 
let  in  the  secondary  technical  school. 

I'inally,  there  will  be  those  children 
whose  ability  and  aptitude  require  the 
kind  of  course  with  the  emphasis  on 
books  and  ideas  that  is  provided  at  a 
secondary  grammar  school.  They  are 
attracted  by  the  abstract  approach  to 
learning  and  should  normally  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  st.'iy  at  school  long  enough  to 
benefit  from  the  “sixth  form”  work 
which  is  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  the  grammar  school. 

Although  we  distinguish  the  three 
types  of  secondary  school,  namely, 
Secondary  Modern,  Secondary  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Secondary  Grammar  Schools 
respectively,  we  have  no  desire  to  im¬ 
pose  a  rigid  uniformity  of  organisa- 
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tion  under  the  Act.  A  number  of  Lo¬ 
cal  Authorities  are  proposing  interest¬ 
ing  experimental  types  of  organisa¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  proposing  to 
combine  two  or  more  types  in  one 
building,  so  that  we  shall  have  in  some 
areas  “multilateral”  or  comprehensive 
schools  providing  for  all  the  pupils  in 
their  areas. 

A  proportion  of  the  brightest  and 
ablest  children  will  be  found  in  all 
three  types  of  school.  The  problem 
of  selection  for  different  types  of  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  admittedly  one  of 
our  most  difficult  problems.  The  old 
method  of  a. competitive  examination 
is  not  good  enough  and  we  must  find 
something  better.  The  better  method 
must  be  based,  broadly  speaking,  on 
the  study  of  the  individual  aptitude  of 
the  child.  We  have  set  our  newly- 
established  Educational  Research 
Foundation  to  work  on  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  this  problem.  Any  method  of 
selection  must  give  facilities  for  trans¬ 
fer.  at  the  age  of  13  or  later,  from  one 
type  of  school  to  another. 

The  new  scheme  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  is  a  revolution  which  will  take 
a  long  time  to  complete — ten  or  per¬ 
haps  twenty  years. 

It  involves  first  of  all  a  very  large 
building  program,  and  here  of  course 
we  are  faced  with  formidable  difficul¬ 
ties,  which  are  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  Britain,  in  the  shortage  of  labor  and 
materials.  The  raising  of  the  school¬ 
leaving  age  has  added  about  400,000 
to  the  number  of  children  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for.  We  are  providing  for  these 
mainly  by  pre-fabricated  buildings. 
Many  new  schools  are  needed  for  new 
housing  estates.  In  addition  to  other 
problems,  about  ,5,000  school  buildings 
were  destroyed,  or  rendered  more  or 
less  unserviceable,  by  air  operations 


over  Britain  during  the  war.  We  have 
as  yet  only  been  able  to  make  a  start 
upon  the  new  building  program. 

The  new  program  will  involve  a 
very  large  addition  to  our  supply  of 
teachers.  Here  we  are  already  begin¬ 
ning  to  reap  the  harvest.  As  soon  as 
the  war  ended  we  started  what  is 
called  the  Emergency  Scheme  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  Young  men 
and  women  who  had  just  left  the  Serv¬ 
ices,  or  who  had  been  engaged  during 
the  war  on  some  other  form  of  national 
service,  were  recruited  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  are  being  put  through  an  in¬ 
tensive  one-year  course  of  training. 
About  100,000  men  and  women 
applied  for  admission  to  these  courses, 
and  alx)ut  half  that  number  have  been 
selected  and  are  being  trained.  We  do 
not  think,  of  course,  that  you  can  train 
a  teacher  in  one  year:  but  these  men 
and  women,  all  of  whom  have  had  a 
stimulating  experience  of  life  since 
their  own  school  or  college  days,  do  in 
fact  make  excellent  teachers:  and 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  them 
to  continue  their  training  by  refresher 
and  holiday  courses,  after  they  have 
taken  up  their  appointments. 

Thanks  to  the  Emergency  Training 
Scheme,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
ordinary  facilities  for  training  teach¬ 
ers,  the  general  problem  of  the  supply 
of  teachers  gives  us  little  anxiety  now, 
on  the  men’s  side.  The  acute  shortage 
is  likely  to  lx>  among  women  teachers 
able  to  teach  young  children.  For 
Britain  at  present  is  full  of  babies,  and 
in  four  or  five  years  there  will  be  an 
exceptionally  large  crop  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  entering,  or  about  to  enter  the 
schools.  We  are  doing  what  we  can 
to  meet  this  situation  and  to  expand 
the  supply  of  women  teachers. 

It  is  estimated  that  47,500  more 
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qualified  teachers  will  be  wanted  by 
1953.  During  this  period  the  Minis¬ 
try  hope  to  train  96,000  teachers,  half 
of  them  to  make  good  the  wastage  due 
to  retirements,  and  the  balance  to  be 
added  to  the  establishment.  This 
figure  allows  for  the  replacement  of 
6,000  ‘temporary’  untrained  teachers 
by  properly  qualified  teachers.  The 
net  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  will 
be  41,500. 

To  achieve  this  there  will  be  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  recruit  more  women  to  the 
Emergency  Training  Scheme  and 
more  permanent  training  colleges  for 
women  will  be  opened.  Local  Educa¬ 
tion  Authorities  are  also  asked  to  make 
it  easier  for  married  women  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  teachers  by  employing  them 
near  their  homes,  by  relieving  them  of 
extra  duties,  or  by  employing  them 
half-time. 

Little  space  remains  in  which  to 
describe  the  developments  which  have 
taken  place  since  the  war  in  Further 
Education — that  is,  jx»st-school  educa¬ 
tion — or  in  the  School  Medical  Serv¬ 
ice. 

Under  the  1944  Act,  local  education 
authorities  were  directed  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Minister  by  March 
31,  1948,  schemes  of  Further  Educa¬ 
tion  for  their  areas.  When  the 
schemes  have  l)een  approved  it  will  be¬ 
come  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to 
give  effect  to  them.  A  pamphlet  on 
Further  Education  has  b(>en  issued  to 
provide  local  education  authorities 
with  a  suitable  background  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  provision  of  Further  Edu¬ 
cation,  to  guide  them  in  surveying  the 
educational  needs  of  the  area,  and  to 
advise  on  the  means  of  meeting  those 
needs.  A  framework  has  also  been 
provided  to  indicate  the  lines  on  which 


the  schemes  should  be  prepared.  The 
framework  includes  such  items  as 
methods  of  cooperation  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  authorities,  universities  and 
industry,  research  work  in  colleges, 
methods  of  government  of  major  col¬ 
leges,  as  well  as  particulars  concerning 
the  provision  of  courses  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  the  further  education 
field.  The  schemes  prepared  by  local 
education  authorities  will  be  compre¬ 
hensive  and  will  include,  for  instance, 
full-time  vocational  courses  for  per¬ 
sons  wishing  to  take  up  employment 
or  to  advance  in  their  profession,  part- 
time  courses  both  day  and  evening  for 
those  already  employed,  courses  of  all 
kinds  to  meet  leisure  needs,  and  the 
plans  of  the  authorities  for  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  due  course  of  County  Colleges. 

The  Authorities’  schemes  of  Fur¬ 
ther  Education  are  now  coming  in. 
^Meanwhile  steps  have  been  taken  to 
facilitate  the  satisfactory  planning  of 
Further  Education  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  ten  regional  advisory  councils 
and  regional  academic  boards  for  the 
whole  country.  The  regional  councils 
will  deal  with  Further  Education  gen¬ 
erally,  while  the  boards  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  needs  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology.  The  purpose  of  these  councils 
and  boards  will  be,  first,  to  ensure 
active  cooperation  among  the  local 
education  authorities  of  a  region  and 
the  local  universities,  both  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  industrial  personnel 
and  in  coordinating  the  provision 
made  for  them  and,  secondly,  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  permanent  link  between  educa¬ 
tional  and  industrial  interests  so  that 
the  provision  will  keep  closely  in  step 
with  industrial  requirements.  The 
apex  of  the  whole  system  will  be  the 
recently  established  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  for  Industry 
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and  Commerce.  These  measures  re¬ 
flect  the  recognition  in  Britain  of  the 
part  which  technical  education  has  to 
play  in  our  national  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery.  A  brief  reference 
should  be  made  here  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  National  Collegers  financed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  State,  to  provide  advanced 
training  for  certain  industries  which 
are  specially  important  to  the  national 
economy.  Six  of  these  colleges  have 
been  established — for  Aeronautics, 
Horology,  Foundry  Work,  Heating 
and  Ventilation,  Rubber,  and  W<wl. 

The  expansion  during  the  war  years 
of  the  provision  of  school  meals  has 
continued  since  the  war.  Over  52  per 
cent  of  the  school  population,  that  is 
over  two  and  one-half  million  pupils, 
are  now  receiving  school  meals.  In 
1945  the  figure  was  one  and  one-half 
million.  The  charge  for  school  din¬ 
ners  must  not  exceed  the  cost  of  the 
food  and  is  usually  5d.  About  one- 
eighth  of  the  children  receiving  meals 
are  exempt,  on  hardship  grounds,  from 


payment.  The  Government  is  pledged 
to  make  it  possible  for  every  child  who 
wants  dinner  at  school  to  have  it  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  total  number 
of  canteens  now  exceeds  20,000,  serv¬ 
ing  25,000  schools  or  departments, 
^filk  is  provided  free  to  school  children 
and  about  88  per  cent  of  all  children 
attending  school  receive  it. 

ifuch  of  the  work  of  the  Education 
Authorities  in  England  and  Wales  con¬ 
sists  of  planning  for  the  future.  But 
the  planning  is  not  utopian,  and  some 
plans  are  being  realized.  The  raising 
of  the  school-leaving  age,  the  training 
of  large  numbers  of  new'  teachers,  the 
improvement  in  the  height  and  weight 
and  physique  of  our  school  children — 
due,  we  believe,  to  the  system  of  school 
meals  and  improved  medical  care — 
these  are  accomplished  facts.  Many 
other  developments,  important  in 
themselves,  have  necessarily  had  to  be 
omitted  from  this  brief  account, 
which  has  sought  merely  to  present  the 
outstanding  features. 
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My  aim  in  writing  this  article  is 
to  give  to  the  American  reader 
some  information  about  the 
English  educational  system,  and  then 
to  lay  special  emphasis  upon  some  of 
the  postwar  problems  in  English  edu¬ 
cation.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first 
essential  is  to  give  a  definition  of 
terms,  for,  on  comparing  notes  with 
various  American  friends,  I  realise 
that,  in  some  instances,  the  identical 
term  is  used  in  both  the  American  and 
English  educational  systems,  and  yet 
the  meaning  of  the  term  is  vastly  dif¬ 
ferent.  A  case  in  point  is  the  “public 
school,”  which,  to  an  American,  must 
seem  a  complete  misnomer,  since  the 
English  public  school  is  anything  but 
“public.” 

Let  us  consider,  first  of  all,  primary 
education.  This  term  covers  all  edu¬ 
cational  provision  for  children  of  11 
years  and  under,  including  those  be¬ 
low  the  compulsory  school  age,  which 
is  five  years.  During  the  war,  there 
was  a  large  increase,  expecially  in  the 
big  industrial  cities,  of  nursery  schools 
and  classes  for  children  between  2 
years  and  5  years.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
vision  was  largely  used  to  meet  the 
needs  of  women  war  workers.  In  these 
nursery  schools,  the  emphasis  is,  of 
course,  mainly  laid  on  recreational 
activity. 


For  children  between  5  years  and 
11  years,  there  are  the  infant  and 
junior  schools.  In  these  schools,  one 
of  the  chief  problems  is  the  size  of  the 
classes,  due  chiefly  to  the  shortage  of 
teachers.  Classes  of  fifty,  and  even 
more,  are  no  uncommon  occurrence. 
Incidentally,  the  term  formerly  in  use 
for  this  type  of  school  was  “elemen¬ 
tary”  or  “council”  school,  but  the  mod¬ 
em  trend  decrees  that  the  term  pri¬ 
mary’  school  shall  henceforth  be  used. 
Naturally,  in  both  the  infant  and 
junior  schools,  the  main  emphasis  is 
laid  on  the  three  R’s — reading,  writ¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic. 

At  the  age  of  11  years,  there  is  the 
“common  entrance  examination,”  by 
means  of  which  are  chosen  those  chil¬ 
dren  best  suited  to  enter  the  secondary 
grammar  school.  The  numbers  chosen 
have  roughly  been  about  ten  per  cent 
of  elementary  school  children. 

The  key-note  of  the  new  system  is 
that  all  children  should  receive  the 
tj^pe  of  education  best  suited  to  their 
ability  and  aptitude.  Thus,  there  are 
three  alternative  type*  of  education 
open  to  children  of  11  and  over:  that 
given  by  the  grammar  school,  by  the 
modem  school  (nowadays  called  the 
“secondary  modem”),  and  by  the  tech¬ 
nical  school.  The  curriculum  of  the 
grammar  schools  provides,  besides 
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religious  instruction,  the  study  of  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  literature,  at  least 
one  foreign  language  (French  is  gen¬ 
erally  taken  as  the  first  language,  but 
there  are  schools  which  provide  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish  as  well),  geography, 
history,  mathematics  and  science. 
Drawing,  singing,  physical  education, 
manual  instruction  for  boys  and  do¬ 
mestic  science  for  girls  are  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum.  At  the  age 
of  16,  pupils  take  the  “school  certifi¬ 
cate  examination,”  and  those  who  re¬ 
main  beyond  the  age  of  16  and  take 
advanced  courses,  generally  sit  for  the 
“higher  school  certificate  examina¬ 
tion”  at  the  age  of  18.  These  exam¬ 
inations  are  conducted  by  university 
bodies  approved  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  In  theory,  both  of  these 
examinations  are  accepted,  with  cer¬ 
tain  specified  standards,  as  entrance 
to  universities  in  England  and  Wales, 
but.  in  practice,  university  entrance 
has  become  increasingly  difiicult  owing 
to  lack  of  accommodation,  and  the 
priority  which  is  given,  and  rightly  so. 
to  demobilised  men  and  women. 

It  is  sometimes  stated,  and  perhaps 
with  much  justification,  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  educational  system  is  more  com¬ 
plex  than  most.  At  any  rate,  this  com- 
j)lexity  may  be  partly  explained  by  the 
large  part  played  by  voluntary  bodies 
in  the  early  foundation  and  forming 
of  the  schools.  It  is  not  unnatural 
that  these  bodies,  especially  where  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  are  involved,  should  l)e 
reluctant  to  hand  over  to  the  State 
their  traditional  rights.  Thus  there 
still  exist  schools  where  the  religious 
instruction  is  the  resjwnsibility  of  the 
school  managers — mainly  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church — but  where  the  secular  in¬ 


struction  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
local  authority. 

Several  types  of  institution  receive, 
on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions, 
a  grant  from  the  Ministry  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  yet  they  are  able  to  keep  a 
certain  degree  of  independence.  In 
this  group  are  included  some  230 
schools,  known  as  the  “direct  grant” 
schools. 

The  subject  of  much  controversy, 
both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  are 
the  “public  schools,”  and  one  can 
hardly  venture  to  make  any  statement 
without  heated  argument.  At  any 
rate,  the  public  schools  which  are  best 
known  are  Eton  and  Harrow  for  boys, 
and  Roedean  for  girls.  Incidentally 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  their 
popularity  is  so  great  that  a  child’s 
name  is  entered  at  birth.  In  general, 
the  public  schools  cater  for  boys  and 
girls  from  11  to  18,  and  entrance  is 
prepared  at  various  “preparatory,”  or 
“prep,”  schools.  A  thesis  could  be 
written  on  the  public  schools.  Apart 
from  the  uniform  (that  of  the  Eton 
boys  never  fails  to  draw  attention),  an 
American  visitor  to  one  of  these 
schools  would  perhaps  be  most  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  part  played  by  tradi¬ 
tion — and  the  majority  have  a  very  ad¬ 
mirable  tradition.  One  of  the  main 
factors  in  determining  admission  to 
the  public  schools  is  the  size  of  the 
parents’  income,  although  a  recom¬ 
mendation  was  made  in  1944  that  these 
schools  should  admit  twenty-five  per 
cent  (25%)  of  pupils,  w'hose  fees 
would  be  paid  by  the  Ministry  or  by 
the  local  authority. 

On  the  subject  of  fees,  both  the  pri¬ 
mary  schools  and  the  secondary  gram¬ 
mar  (with  the  exception  of  the 
“direct  grant”)  are  now  free,  although. 
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in  the  grammar  schoola,  this  was  estab¬ 
lished  only  in  1945. 

It  is  now  the  duty  of  each  local 
authority  to  provide  further  education 
for  people  over  the  compulsory  school 
age,  i.e.,  15  years.  Attendance  is  not 
obligatory.  This  type  of  education  is 
mostly  provided  in  the  form  of  tech¬ 
nical,  commercial  and  art  colleges,  and 
in  evening  institutes.  A  recent  devel¬ 
opment  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
Glovernment  to  provide  “community 
centres”  where  men  and  women  can 
meet  for  social  and  educational  pur¬ 
poses.  These  have  been  welcomed 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  I  know  of 
one  locally  where  the  membership  list, 
nearly  2000,  has  had  temporarily  to 
be  closed.  It  is  also  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  courses  for  further  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  universities,  and  by  vol¬ 
untary  bodies  of  which  the  best  known 
is  the  Workers’  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion — generally  known  as  the  W.E.A. 

Nowadays  there  is  a  very  active 
Youth  Service,  mainly  oncemed  with 
the  leisure  activities  of  young  people 
between  14  and  20,  and  of  which  the 
foundations  were  laid  by  the  voluntary 
organisations  such  as  Brigades,  Scouts, 
Guides,  Church  Clubs,  etc.  Grants  in 
aid  of  Youth  Service  are  available  both 
from  the  local  authority  and  from  the 
Ministry. 

The  Universities,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  are  twelve  in 
number,  namely  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
London,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Reading,  Sheffield  and  Wales.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  the  university  colleges 
of  Exeter,  Nottingham,  Southampton, 
I.eicester  and  Hull,  which  are  grouped 
with  the  universities.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  the  oldest  foundations, 
and  are  residential,  and  entrance  is 


very  highly  competitive.  However,  en¬ 
trance  to  all  the  universities  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  at  the  present  time, 
and  one  hesitates  to  advise  the  average 
candidate  to  aim  at  a  university  course 
in  this  postwar  world. 

The  question  of  the  supply  of  teach¬ 
ers  is  very  much  in  the  public  eye. 
There  are  two  main  types  of  training 
institution  for  teachers :  namely,  train¬ 
ing  colleges,  provided  by  the  local 
authority  or  by  a  voluntary  body,  and 
training  departments  attached  to  a 
university.  In  the  case  of  the  former, 
there  is  normally  a  two-year  course  for 
the  student  entering  at  18,  although, 
in  certain  cases,  there  may  be  a  third 
year  for  specialised  study.  In  the 
university  training  department,  there 
is  a  one-year  course  of  study  for  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  already  obtained  their 
degree  after  a  three — or  four-year 
course.  Owing  to  the  great  shortage 
of  teachers,  the  Ministry  has  estab¬ 
lished  since  the  war  a  certain  number 
of  “emergency”  training  colleges,  in¬ 
tended  mainly  for  demobilised  men 
and  women  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
41.  In  some  cases,  these  colleges 
occupy  former  R.A.F.  camps,  and 
there  the  students  pursue  for  one  year 
an  intensive  course  of  study  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  regarded  as  fully 
qualified  teachers. 

This  survey  would  be  very  incom¬ 
plete  without  reference  to  the  school 
health  service  and  school  feeding. 
There  is  now  in  all  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  schools  regular  medical  and  den¬ 
tal  inspection  (the  aim  is  to  establish 
a  yearly  inspection  for  all  pupils,  but, 
so  far,  this  has  been  precluded  by  the 
shortage  of  doctors),  and  the  provision 
of  treatment.  During  and  since  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  im¬ 
petus  to  the  provision  of  school  meals. 
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Naturally  this  is  partly  to  be  explained 
by  the  strict  rationing  in  the  homes, 
for  parents  are  most  thankful  that  a 
school  dinner  is  provided.  The  charge 
for  this  is  generally  5*  or  6*,‘  the  over¬ 
head  charges  being  borne  by  the  local 
authority.  School  milk  is  now  a  regu¬ 
lar  institution,  and  is  provided  free  to 
all  pupils  who  wish  for  it.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  of  school  children,  at  the  hour  of 
recreation,  drinking  their  milk  through 
straws  from  their  one-third  pint  bottles 
is  most  edifying! 

The  main  postwar  problems  in  Eng¬ 
lish  education  are  due  to  three  factors: 
the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age, 
the  shortage  of  teachers,  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  buildings.  In  1944,  a  promise 
was  made  to  raise  the  compulsory 
school  age  from  14  to  15,  and,  in  spite 
of  difficulties,  this  was  carried  out  in 
1947,  with  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  school  population. 

In  so  far  as  the  supply  of  teachers 
is  concerned,  in  primary  education, 
the  main  difficulty  is  the  shortage  of 
infant  teachers.  This  has  become  so 
acute  that  additional  places  have  been 
given  in  the  training  colleges  for  the 
training  of  infant  teachers.  In  gram¬ 
mar  schools,  there  is  an  all-over  short¬ 
age  of  well-qualified  graduates,  espe¬ 
cially  in  science  (many  science  gradu¬ 
ates  who  were  attracted  to  industry  by 
the  war  have  remained  there),  and  of 
specialists  in  physical  training. 


However,  perhaps  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  all  is  the  shortage  of  build¬ 
ings.  This  will  be  understood  when 
it  is  realised  that  there  was  no  build¬ 
ing  between  1939  and  the  end  of  the 
war,  and  that  a  considerable  number 
of  schools  were  bombed.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  an  increase  in  the 
school  population,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  can  be  done,  especially  in 
the  thickly-populated  areas.  I  count 
myself  especially  fortunate,  as  I  am  in 
a  school  which  was  built  and  opened 
in  1939,  and  which  is  consequently 
housed  in  a  modem,  well-lighted  and 
altogether  pleasant  building.  How¬ 
ever,  even  this  school  suffered  some 
damage  in  the  “blitz”  of  Liverpool  in 
1941.  A  land-mine  fell  in  a  nearby 
field,  and  the  roof  was  damaged  and 
many  windows  shattered.  Readers  will 
certainly  realise  that  during  those 
years  we  laboured  under  many  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  schools  which  were  evacu¬ 
ated  had  their  own  particular  prob¬ 
lems.  Those  remaining  became  accus¬ 
tomed  to  spending  a  portion  of  each 
day  (and  of  the  night  too — which  was 
far  worse!)  in  the  shelters.  However 
those  nightmares  are  over. 

We  now  face  the  future,  full  of 
hope  and  faith  that  in  our  English  edu¬ 
cational  system  we  are  doing  construc¬ 
tive  service  in  the  cause  of  democracy. 


Xi  the  present  rate  of  Eschanf^e,  approximately  7  cents.  —  Ed. 


The  New  Educational  System 
of  Japan 

By  SHINJIRO  KITASAWA 
Professor  of  Economics, 

Waseda  University,  Tokyo 

Professor  Kitasawa  is  a  well-known  economist  of  Japan.  He  studied  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  was  granted  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  the  field  of  Political  Economy. 
He  is  the  author  of  many  books,  mostly  in  the  Japanese  language,  and  is  a  recogniz^ 
leader  in  Japanese  educational  circles.  Progressive  thinker,  sound  scholar,  gifted  ad¬ 
ministrator,  and  gracious  host  to  the  writer  on  two  different  trips  to  the  Orient,  Dr. 
Kitasawa  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  our  distinguished  contributors.  His 
article  will  command  respectful  attention  and  sympathetic  interest  of  our  readers. 

—  J.  8.  *. 

IN  building  the  foundation  of  a  mocracy  is  the  quickest  and  the  surest 
democratic  Japan,  education  is  one  way,  though  it  may  seem  a  roundabout 
of  the  most  important  factors,  way,  to  reconstruct  Old  Japan.  For 
“Democracy,”  as  Dr.  Edward  A.  the  child  of  today  is  the  man  of  to- 
Walsh  points  out,  “presupposes  an  in-  morrow. 

telligent  and  well-disciplined  popula-  The  most  glaring  defect  in  educa¬ 
tion.  The  type  of  education  that  tion  here  in  Japan  today  has  been  that 
should  be  developed  must  safeguard  it  was  intended  merely  as  a  means  to 
the  moral  and  the  spiritual  part  of  obtain  a  livelihood  and  that  scarcely 
man’s  composite  nature.  Education  any  attention  was  given  to  the  need  for 
does  not  mean  mere  instruction — the  encouraging  individuals  to  contribute 
pouring  into  the  student’s  mind  a  mass  toward  social  welfare.  In  other  words, 
of  factual  information  (or  scientific  the  educational  policy  of  yesterday  in 
conclusions)  without  any  appreciation  Japan  ignored  the  need  for  develop- 
of  values  or  integration  of  purpose.”  ing  men  with  a  sense  of  civic  duty. 

Unfortunately,  the  Japanese  cduca-  The  education  of  to-morrow  should  be 
tional  institutions  are  poorly  equipped,  aimed,  first  and  foremost,  at  making 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  school  good  citizens. 

buildings,  most  of  which  are  in  need  The  new  education  for  children 
of  repair.  Because  of  the  lack  of  should  be  conducted  not  only  by  teach- 
school  facilities,  Japanese  youth  are  ers  but  also  by  parents  and  the  com- 
taiight  on  a  double  or  even  treble  sys-  munity  in  close  cooperation.  The 
tern  of  education.  Without  adequate  traditional  parents  or  guardians  asso- 
equipment  Japan  has  adopted  the  ciation,  which  held  a  place  of  secon- 
6-3-3  system  after  the  American  dary  importance  in  school  life,  can 
model.  This  is  proving  to  be  better  not  perform  the  true  function  of  par- 
than  the  old  method.  ents  in  educating  children.  If  par- 

To  instill  the  meaning  and  the  spirit  ents  want  their  children  to  get  a  real 
of  democracy  in  the  minds  of  the  education,  they  must  have  a  keen  in- 
Japanese  people,  education  is  essential  terest  in  other  children  as  well  as  their 
as  all  will  agree.  And  to  educate  own,  keep  informed  with  regard  to  the 
children  in  the  fundamentals  of  de-  educational  policy  of  the  school,  and 
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spare  no  efforts  to  improve  the  educa¬ 
tional  facilities.  To  promote  close 
contact  between  parents  and  teachers, 
it  is  necessary  that  a  democratic 
organization  composed  of  both  parents 
and  teachers  should  be  established. 
Parent-Teachers  Associations,  pattern¬ 
ed  after  the  American  model,  are  being 
formed  in  many  schools  throughout 
the  country.  To^ay,  P.T.A.  is  becom¬ 
ing  a  favorite  institution  among  the 
parents  of  both  elementary  pupils  and 
high-school  students.  In  the  not  dis¬ 
tant  future,  perhaps,  we  may  have  a 
P.T.A.  federation  in  Japan. 

In  keeping  with  the  6-3-3  system, 
a  plan  to  revamp  the  existing  univer¬ 
sity  system  after  the  American  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  formulated.  This  plan 
envisages  a  four-year  program  of 
higher  learning  in  Japan.  The  high¬ 
light  of  the  new  university  system  is 
the  proposal  to  establish  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning  throughout  the 
provinces.  The  aim  is  to  locate  the 
largest  possible  number  of  universities 
in  the  rural  districts  and  thereby  afford 
equal  opportunity  for  university  edu¬ 
cation  to  all  parts  of  the  nation.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  plan  aims  to  free  university 
administration  from  the  bureaucratic 
control  by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

However,  there  are  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  many  al)out  this  new  educa¬ 
tion  system  of  four-year  colleges.  It 
is  feared  that  it  may  destroy  the  “cul¬ 
tural  traditions”  and  “historic  con¬ 
tinuity”  of  the  higher  learning  in 
Japan,  as  the  United  States  Education 
Mission  to  Japan  has  rightly  pointed 
out.  For,  the  destruction  of  academic 
characteristics  that  have  been  built  up 
over  a  long  period  of  time  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  formal  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  without  any  real  background 


would  be  a  loss  to  our  national  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  hoped  that  some  means 
may  be  found  to  free  institutions  of 
higher  learning  from  governmental 
control  while  leaving  the  present  de¬ 
sirable  features  undisturbed. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  should  be 
said  about  the  UNESCO  (United  Na¬ 
tions  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization)  movement  here  in 
Japan.  It  is  a  delightful  social  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  such  a  movement  is 
gaining  momentum  in  this  country. 
As  UNESCO  has  been  formulated  to 
promote  world  peace  through  educa¬ 
tional,  scientific,  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  on  an  international  basis,  it  de¬ 
serves  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  Japanese  people.  Such  a  move¬ 
ment  is  all  the  more  necessary  since 
Japan  has  adopted  a  drastic  constitu¬ 
tion  in  which  she  renounces  war  and 
appeals  to  the  w'orld  for  international 
peace.  The  Ministry  of  Education 
asked  for  an  appropriation  of  300,- 
000  yen  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1948- 
1949  to  carry  out  the  program  of  the 
UNESCO  movement.  In  many  large 
cities,  branches  of  UNESCO  have 
been  organized  and  have  started  their 
activities. 

It  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
Japanese  people  to  consider  why  they 
have  been  isolated  from  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  the  family  of  nations 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  genuinely 
internationally-minded  and  that  they 
desire  sincerely  to  promote  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  dream  of  world  peace  of 
which  Tennvson  sang  in  his  “Locksley 
Hall,” 

“Till  the  war-drum  throbb’d  no 
longer,  and  the  battle-flags  were 
furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  world.” 


Communist  Threat 

in  Latin  America 


By  GENEVIEVE  ROCCOS 
Marygrove  College,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Misa  Oenevieve  Roccos  wrote  this  article  while  ahe  was  attending'  Marygrove 
College  (Detroit)  but  at  the  present  time  she  is  a  Junior  in  the  College  of  Education 
at  Wayne  University  (also  in  Detroit);.  Genevieve  plans  to  teach  social  studies  when 
ahe  wins  her  teacher’s  certificate.  Reading  and  music  (with  dancing,  of  course)  are 
her  pastimes.  As  an  undergraduate  she  is  a  staff  member  of  the  University  daily 
paper,  The  Detroit  Collegian,  and  her  interesting  article  attests  the  fact  that  she 
writes  with  purpose  and  effectiveness.  —  J.  B.  b. 


Fifteen  years  ago,  or  even  ten  will  give  us  the  key  to  why  Comm  un¬ 
years  ago,  Communism  as  a  force  ism  is  such  a  strong  challenge  to  De- 
did  not  exist  in  Latin  America,  mocracy  in  Latin  America. 

Mexico  and  Uruguay  were  the  only  The  economic  situation  affords  the 
countries  that  even  had  diplomatic  re-  Communists  ample  opportunity  to 
lations  with  Russia  before  the  war.  spread  their  policies.  Injustices,  such 
Within  the  last  six  years,  however,  as  the  long-prevailing  land  monopolies. 
Communism  has  grown  and  spread  to  low  wages,  and  a  low  standard  of  liv- 
the  point  where  it  constitutes  a  real  ing,  are  the  basis  for  “Red”  propa- 
threat  to  the  Latin  American  repub-  ganda.  High  costs  of  living,  depre- 
lics.  According  to  the  most  recent  ciated  currency,  and  fluctuating  ex- 
World  Almanac  statistics,  the  Com-  change  values  are  likewise  a  source  of 
munist  party  in  I>atin  America  has  discontent.  According  to  a  reliable 
over  420,000  party  members.  And  for  source,  in  Brazil  the  cost  of  living  rose 
every  “card-holding”  member.  Com-  300%  in  six  years  and  wages  rose 
munists  boasted  about  ten  fellow-  only  150%,  while  in  Ecuador  during 
travelers.  Election  results  have  placed  the  same  period,  a  college  professor 
their  men  in  positions  of  responsibil-  earned  about  sixty  dollars  a  month; 
ity  controlling  the  destiny  of  countless  and  in  Chile,  it  was  often  necessary 
others.  for  the  whole  family  to  work  to  make 

For  a  party  that  was  unknown  a  ends  meet.^ 
few  years  ago,  we  will  have  to  admit  Communists  capitalize  on  material 
that  they  have  come  a  long  way  since  like  this  and  have  often  gained  con- 
then.  This  immediately  raises  a  few  trol  of  unions  by  promising  to  better 
questions  in  our  minds.  Why  their  such  conditions.  The  Marxist  theory 
sudden  rise  to  power  ?  What  were  the  was  the  basis  for  the  founding  of  the 
means  used  to  gain  backing  for  their  Confederation  of  Latin  American 
movement?  How  did  they  appeal  to  Workers  in  1938.  Its  leader,  Vincente 
the  masses  ?  To  the  governments  ?  Lombardo  Toledano,  describes  himself 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  these  questions  as  a  “Marxist,  but  not  a  Communist.” 

1  Michael  Scully,  “Democracy’s  First — and  Last — Chance  in  Latin  America," 
Reader's  Digest,  50  (January,  1947),  116. 
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This  union,  however,  has  been  posi¬ 
tively  connected  with  the  Communist 
movement,  and  Toledano  is  doing  just 
as  much  for  them  as  if  he  were  carry¬ 
ing  a  party  membership  card.*  One  of 
C.T.A.L.’s  affiliates,  the  Cuban  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor,  was  also  known 
to  be  Communist  dominated.*  The 
C.T.M.,  in  Mexico,  where  Toledano  re¬ 
ceived  his  start,  is  also  his  best  backer. 
Their  program  calls  for  strenghtening 
unity  between  workers,  establishing 
and  extending  democratic  liberties, 
abolition  of  feudal  conditions,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  up)-to-date  agriculture 
and  industry  based  on  private  capital¬ 
ist  property.  They  also  seek  to  obtain 
not  only  a  share  of  profits,  but  also 
socialization  of  national  wealth.^  This 
platform  appeals  to  the  worker  who 
argues  that  he  has  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain. 

Another  favorite  Communist  target 
is  foreign  enterprise  in  Latin  America. 
Red  propaganda,  claiming  that  “im¬ 
perialistic”  foreigners  are  exploiting 
both  people  and  resources,  has  often 
made  headway  among  nationalist 
minded  governments.  The  Commun¬ 
ists  urge  governments  to  nationalize 
foreign  industries,  to  place  added  re 
strictions  on  them,  to  free  their  coun¬ 
tries  from  imperialist  control.  This 
is  exactly  what  some  countries  have 
done.  Special  taxes  are  levied  against 
the  company  itself  and  so  many  duties 
paid  on  the  products  that  the  export¬ 
ed  goods  cost  two  or  three  times  the 
original  price.  Many  countries  have 
directly  taken  over  foreign  owned  in¬ 
dustries.  Columbia  and  Venezuela 


took  steps  to  acquire  foreign  owned 
railways,  and  three  years  ago,  in  1946, 
Erazil  took  over  the  British  built  San¬ 
tos  and  Sao  Paulo  Railroad,  which 
hauls  one-half  of  the  world’s  coffee 
supply  to  Brazilian  seacoast  ports.® 

The  Communists  have  even  turned 
the  people  against  us  by  blaming  in¬ 
flation,  high  cost  of  living  and  such 
things  on  American  and  British  trad¬ 
ers.  Here  is  a  point  on  which  they 
hammer  incessantly.  During  the  war, 
Britain  and  the  United  States  bought 
scarce  war  materials  from  our  south¬ 
ern  allies,  flooding  their  countries  with 
money,  and,  as  a  result,  inflation  fol¬ 
lowed.  Because  of  their  complex  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  this  money  went  into 
the  hands  of  only  the  few  already 
wealthy  men.  When  prices  skyrocket¬ 
ed,  therefore,  the  laborers,  whose  wages 
had  not  risen  proportionately,  suffered 
immensely. 

The  Communists  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  arouse  the  people 
against  foreigners,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  push  nationalization  and  state 
control.  They  are  not  motivated  by 
any  patriotic  tendencies,  for  every 
Communist  movement  has  a  definite 
purpose.  Their  idea  is  to  have  exist¬ 
ing  governments  put  key  industries 
under  state  control,  and  then,  when 
they  are  ready  to  take  over,  their  pro¬ 
gram  for  economic  and  social  collec¬ 
tivism  can  be  gotten  under  way 
sooner.® 

Communists  not  only  have  a  good 
opportunity  to  gain  power  from  the 
economic  standpoint,  but  also  in  other 
spheres,  since  their  social  and  political 


2  Edward  Tomlinson,  Battle  for  the  Hemisphere,  (Scribner’s,  1947),  p.  192. 

3  Harry  B.  Murkland,  “Latin  American  Revolutionary  Cycle,”  Current  History, 
12  (March,  1947),  229. 

4  “Trade  Union  Movement  in  Latin  America,”  International  Labor  Review,  56 
(September,  1947),  356. 

5  E.  Tomlinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 
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systems  so  closely  parallel  existing 
Latin  American  institutions  that  the 
transition  would  be  hardly  obvious  to 
the  masses  in  some  cases. 

The  Communist  social  structure  is 
based  on  collectivism  and  communal 
ownership.  This  is  not  uncongenial 
to  the  Indian  who  has  lived  for  cen¬ 
turies  under  a  similar  system.  The 
first  Spanish  haciendas  were  compar¬ 
able  to  a  medieval  self-sufficing  manor. 
The  later  Jesuit  “reductions,”  to 
which  the  Indiana  were  best  accus¬ 
tomed,  were  founded  on  the  theory  of 
land  communal ism.'^  The  land  was 
owned  by  the  “reduction.”  and  each 
man  was  given  a  piece  to  cultivate  for 
himself,  and  a  certain  area  was  worked 
in  common  by  all  to  fill  the  commun¬ 
ity  warehouse.  Although  the  “reduc¬ 
tions”  were  suppressed  by  royal  order 
in  the  late  18th  century,  they  have  left 
lasting  impressions  among  the  people. 
We  can  still  find  in  various  parts  of 
southern  countries  remnants  of  a 
feudal  type  of  civilization. 

By  modifying  their  social  doctrines 
sufficiently  and  toning  down  the  extent 
to  which  their  collectivism  goes,  the 
Communists  could  extend  their  influ¬ 
ence  over  large  groups  of  the  Indian 
minorities.  Many  argue,  however, 
that  Communism  cannot  spread  in  the 
social  realm  because  the  majority  of 
the  people  are  Catholic.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
been  one  of  Communism’s  foremost 
opponents,  the  comrades  keep  their 
anti-religious  policies  muted,  and, 
therefore,  seem  less  harmful  to  the 
people.® 

7 

8 

9 
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The  best  allies  of  the  Communiate 
are  ruthless  and  oppressive  govern¬ 
ments  which  suppress  all  freedom  and 
democracy.  These  regimes  unwitting¬ 
ly  play  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  whose  political  set-up  is 
little  different  from  theirs.  Commun¬ 
ism  and  extreme  Latin  American 
nationalism  have  much  in  common. 
Both  are  ready  to  impose  their  will 
on  their  countrymen,  and  both  pay 
unfailing  lip  service  to  democracy. 
Both  usually  result  in  personal  dicta¬ 
torships  with  the  necessary  force  to 
back  their  decisions.®  The  tyrannical 
rules  of  Trujillo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  or  Peron  in  Argentina  are 
comparable  to  Stalin’s  power  in 
Russia.  The  Communists  are  smart 
enough,  however,  to  keep  this  resem¬ 
blance  in  the  background.  They  real¬ 
ize  that  Latin  Americans  are  inher¬ 
ently  individualistic,  so  they  hide 
their  one  party,  one  dogma  aims  and 
offer  themselves  strictly  as  the  work¬ 
ingman’s  democratic  party.*®  They 
are  not  working  at  open  revolt  at  pres¬ 
ent,  but  are  merely  infiltrating  into 
the  government  or  helping  small  min¬ 
orities  in  the  hope  of  getting  favors  in 
return.  In  Chile,  at  the  1946  elec¬ 
tions,  their  50,000  votes  swung  the 
tide  in  favor  of  Videla,  a  radical,  but 
not  a  Communist,  He,  in  turn,  gave 
them  three  positions  in  his  cabinet.** 
In  the  January  elections  of  that  same 
year  in  Brazil,  the  Communists  polled 
800,000  votes,  elected  three  Congress¬ 
men  (making  their  total  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber  of  Deputies  seven¬ 
teen),  eight  chief  executives  of  states, 
and  sixty  members  to  the  various  state 


David  Moore,  A  History  of  Latin  America,  (Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1947),  p.  148. 
M.  Scully,  op.  p.  114. 

Tomlinson,  op.  eit.,  p.  111. 

Scully,  op.  cit;  115. 

Tomlinson,  op.  c.t.,  pp.  15-16. 
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legislatures.**  The  Communists  know 
that  if  they  can  get  into  enough  key 
positions,  they  would  be  able  to  gain 
quick  control  of  the  government  in 
case  of  revolution.  Since  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  a  totalitarian  state  would  al¬ 
ready  be  in  existence,  it  would  be  a 
mere  formality  to  change  the  heads  of 
departments  and  thus  put  Communism 
into  action. 

At  present,  the  Communists  are  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  extreme  nationalists 
build  the  foundations  for  their  regime. 
But  who  knows  when  the  word  for  a 

IS  Ibid.,  pp.  13-14. 


revolt  might  come  from  Moscow  ?  And 
who  knows,  but  that  they  might  even 
succeed  ?  The  Latin  American  re¬ 
publics  have  long  been  the  laboratories 
of  political,  social,  and  racial  experi¬ 
ments.  The  results  produced  may 
have  startling  repercussions  on  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  as  in  so  many  other 
instances,  probably  we  shall  refuse  to 
be  alerted  until  the  iron  curtain  is 
down — and  this  time  not  in  far  off 
Europe  or  China,  but  in  the  very  hem¬ 
isphere  which  we  share  with  our  Latin 
neighbors,  the  Americanos. 
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cation,  how  and  why  it  adhered  to  the 
political,  religious  and  other  institutions 
of  the  imperial  state.  The  author,  Robert 
King  Hall,  now  professor  of  comparative 
education  at  Teachers  College  in  New 
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during  some  raids  on  Clandestine  propa¬ 
ganda  schools  in  the  Japanese  colonies  in 
the  Alta-Paulista  of  the  State  of  Sao 
Paulista  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
southern  Brazil.  The  work  was  continued 
during  the  period  of  the  author's  service  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  The  final  preparation  of 
the  book  was  made  possible  through  a 
Guggenheim  grant  in  1946.  Dr.  Hall 
studied  the  whole  picture  of  Japanese  edu¬ 
cation,  its  historical  background,  its  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching,  its  relation  to  the  state 
and  to  the  various  social  classes.  Recom¬ 
mendations  are  made  for  the  reformation 
of  Japanese  education  and  these  recom¬ 
mendations  are  broad  and  fundamental 


suggestions  quite  in  line  with  the  whole 
task  of  rehabilating  the  Japanese  people 
in  their  islands.  —  William  P.  Seaks 
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Feigin.  American  Edition  edited  by 
Chauncy  D.  Harris.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Robert  M.  Hankin  and  Olga 
Adler  Titelbaum.  New  York.  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1949.  XLV  and  620  pages. 
$10.00. 

This  book  is  one  of  a  series  of  import¬ 
ant  Russian  works  in  translation  pub¬ 
lished  by  The  Macmillan  Company  co¬ 
operating  with  the  .American  Council  of 
Ijearned  Societies.  The  volume  was  first 
published  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1940. 
It  is  a  thorough  study  of  Soviet  natural 
resources  and  industrial  potential  com¬ 
piled  by  Soviet  scholars  and  technicians. 
Exact  locations  of  resources,  industries, 
agricultural  production,  population,  and 
transport  are  depicted  on  84  maps.  The 
volume  constitutes  the  only  available 
source  on  Soviet  economic  geography  in 
English.  It  is  a  must  for  all  reference 
libraries.  —  William  P.  Sears,  Jb.,  New 
York  University. 
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OroTge  Alfred  Weller  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Economics  and 
Commerce  at  the  University  of  Melbourne.  He  has  academic  degrees  from  the  univeri- 
tles  of  London  (England)  and  Melbourne.  He  has  written,  in  collaboration  with  Pro¬ 
fessor  Douglas  Copland,  distinguished  Australian  economist,  a  book  on  “The  Australian 
Economy.”  He  has  contributed  a  number  of  articles  to  The  Economic  Record,  the 
publication  of  the  Economic  Society  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  is  the  editor 
of  that  journal.  Mr.  Weller  has  afforded  us  in  this  informative  article  a  closeup  view 
of  the  economic  instruction  that  Australia  provides  her  young  folks.  —  j.  s.  b. 

The  economic  development  of  island-continent,  whilst  the  remaining 
Australia  during  the  present  three,  Queensland  to  the  north-east, 
century  has  l^een  very  rapid.  It  South  Australia  in  the  centre,  and 
has  transformed  an  economy  that,  at  Western  Australia,  are  very  much 
the  commencement  of  the  century,  was  larger.  At  the  same  time  two  of  the 
mainly  given  over  to  agricultural  and  relatively  small  states,  viz.  Victoria 
pastoral  pursuits  into  one  in  which  and  New  South  Wales,  are  easily  the 
manufacture  and  commerce  are  play-  most  populous  and  their  respective 
ing  an  ever-increasing  part.  capitals,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  each 

This  fact  must  have  an  important  with  a  population  of  considerably 
influence  on  education,  and  evidence  more  than  a  million,  are  the  largest 
that  this  is  so  is  provided  by  the  great  cities.  This  is  mentioned  because  edu- 
increase  in  recent  years  in  the  amount  cation  is  under  the  control  of  the 
of  instruction  in  economics  available  separate  states,  and  not  of  the  Com- 
to  the  youth  of  Australia,  and,  what  monwealth,  so  that  the  Education  De¬ 
is  perhaps  more  important,  in  the  im-  partments  of  the  States  have  to  deal 
provement  in  its  quality.  with  somewhat  different  problems. 

A  considerable  increase  in  the  num-  This  is,  however,  only  true  now 
her  of  students  taking  economics  at  with  some  (lualification.  During  the 
the  pre-university  stage  is  evidence  of  war  of  1939-1945  the  Commonwealth 
appreciation  of  this  extension  of  entered  the  field  of  education  by  the 
opportunities  to  study  the  subject.  establishment  of  the  Universities  Com- 
Australia,  like  the  United  States,  is  mission  in  1943.  This  was  followed 
a  federation.  However,  with  an  area  by  the  initiation  of  the  Commonwealth 
little  different  from  that  of  the  United  Reconstruction  Scheme  to  provide  the 
States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus-  necessary  training  to  enable  ex-service- 
tralia  comprises  only  six  states.  The  men  and  women  to  l)ecome  re-<?stab- 
smallest  of  these  in  area,  Tasmania,  lished  in  suitable  civilian  occupations. 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  The  Commonwealth  has  also  created 
occupy  the  southeast  corner  of  the  its  own  Office  of  Education  since  the 
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close  of  the  war  with  Professor  R.  C. 
Mills,  formerly  Professor  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  in  the  University  of  Sydney, 
as  its  first  Director. 

It  is  substantially  true  to  say  that 
in  each  state  the  teaching  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  prior  to  the  university  stage  is 
a  product  of  the  last  twenty  years  and 
has  been  closely  bound  up  with  the 
foundation  and  growing  importance  of 
faculties  of  commerce  and  economics 
in  the  universities.  Either  one  or  the 
other  of  these  faculties  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  university  of  each  six 
state  capital  cities.  These  are  the 
only  universities  in  Australia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  National  University  at  Can¬ 
berra,  which  is  a  post^aduate  insti¬ 
tution. 

In  each  state  instruction  in  eco¬ 
nomics  is  available  in  some — though 
not  all — of  the  schools  of  two  very  dif¬ 
ferent  types.  The  first  tvpe  is  the 
State  High  School.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  these  in  the  state  capitals  and 
others  in  most  of  the  large  cx'ntres  of 
population.  These  schools  are  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  control  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  State,  and  cater  in 
the  main  for  students  whose  parents 
desire  them  to  obtain  a  wider  educa¬ 
tion  than  is  provided  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  or  “State  Schools.”  As  a  fee  is 
charsed  for  attendance  at  high  schools, 
the  children  of  poorer  families  are  to 
some  extent  precluded  from  attend¬ 
ance,  but  fairly  liberal  and  increasing 
provision  for  scholarship  makes  edu¬ 
cation  at  this  stage  possible  for  most 
students  of  moderate  ability.  In  some 
cases  the  State  High  schools  are  for 
boys  only,  in  some  cases  for  girls 
only,  while  yet  others  are  co-educa- 
tional. 

The  second  type  of  school  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph  is  the 


public  school,  which  is  carried  on  by 
sonte  organization — frequently  a  re¬ 
ligious  denomination— other  than  the 
State  Education  Department.  In  gen¬ 
eral  it  caters  for  one  sex  only,  and  is 
only  subject  to  a  minimum  amount  of 
control  by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  Actual  control  is,  however, 
indirectly  strengthened  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  train  students  for  examinations 
prescribed  by  the  State  Education  De¬ 
partment  or  the  University  if  certain 
types  of  career  are  to  be  entered  on  or 
if  a  course  of  study  at  the  University 
is  to  follow.  The  fees  charged  by 
schools  of  this  type  are  relatively  high, 
though  there  again  scholarships  make 
entrance  possible  to  some  students  for 
whom  the  fee  would  otherwise  be  a 
bar  to  entry. 

The  differences  between  these  two 
types  of  school  will  obviously  lead  to 
some  differences  in  the  kind  and  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  in  economics 
given  in  them,  and  affect  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  total  student  body  who  take 
the  subject.  An  important  factor 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  differences 
between  the  teaching  of  economics  in 
these  two  types  of  school  is  that  the 
instructors  are  unduly  influenced  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  satisfactory  exam¬ 
ination  results.  These  examinations 
are  held  annually  and  are  mainly  of 
two  kinds — the  Leaving  Examinations 
and  the  Matriculation  Examinations, 
though  in  some  cases  the  former  are 
acce.pted  for  matriculation  purposes. 
The  I^eaving  Examinations  are  taken 
by  the  student  just  before  leaving 
school  and  may  be  taken  at  the  pass 
or  at  the  honours  standard  where  a 
separate  matriculation  examination 
does  not  exist.  The  students  must 
usually  pass  in  four  or  five  subjects 
at  each  of  these  examinations,  either 
in  one,  or  sometimes  in  two  sittings. 
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At  both  Leaving  and  Matriculation 
Examinations  one,  or  perhaps  two, 
subjects  are  compulsory,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  may  be  chosen  at  the  students’ 
option  from  a  long  list  of  optional  sub¬ 
jects.  Where  a  separate  Matricula¬ 
tion  examination  is  held  a  pass  in  it 
is  necessary  for  the  student  who  wishes 
to  qualify  to  enter  on  a  course  of  study 
at  the  university.  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  economics,  which  is  always 
an  optional,  never  a  compulsory  sub¬ 
ject,  is  becoming  more  popular  for 
both  the  Leaving  and  Matriculation 
Examinations,  though  whether  that  is 
due  to  a  feeling  that  it  is  an  easy  sub¬ 
ject,  or  to  increasing  interest,  or  to  in¬ 
creasing  competence  of  the  instructors,* 
is  hard  to  judge. 

This  does  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  sole,  or  even  the  main  aim  of  the 
teachers  is  to  secure  as  high  a  percent¬ 
age  of  passes  as  possible,  and  the  bet¬ 
ter  types  of  teachers  emphasize  the  so¬ 
cial  side  of  their  teaching  and  the  need 
to  fit  students  for  playing  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  part  in  the  life  of  society.  Such 
teachers  strive  in  general  to  bring  their 
teaching  of  economics  as  closely  as 
possible  into  line  with  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day  around  them. 
One  aspect  of  this  takes  the  form  of 
visits  of  inspection  to  factories  and 
various  other  industrial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  organizations.  The  student  thus 
gets  a  closer  insight  into  “how  it 
works.” 

Since  the  teaching  of  economics  is 
based  to  such  an  extent  on  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Leaving  Examination,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  the  University 
Matriculation  Examination,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  see  what  this  in¬ 
volves. 

The  examinations  at  the  Leaving 
stage  are  in  some  States  conducted  by 
the  University,  in  others  by  the  Edu¬ 


cation  Department  or  a  Public  Exam¬ 
inations  Board.  Where  the  Leaving 
examination  does  not  entitle  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  matriculate  and  a  Matricula¬ 
tion  examination  is  also  held,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  State  is  invariably  the 
examining  body.  In  each  State  eco¬ 
nomics  is  a  subject  at  the  Matricula¬ 
tion  examination,  and  where  this  does 
not  include  economic  history  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  taken  as  a  separate  subject 
There  are  special  regulations  for 
Adult  ^latriculation,  and  slightly  re¬ 
laxed  conditions  for  ex-service  per¬ 
sons. 

There  is  considerable  difference 
from  state  to  state  in  what  is  prescribed 
for  these  examinations,  but  in  each  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  subject  is 
required.  In  some  states  this  is  set 
down  quite  concisely  in  the  published 
handbook  and  the  teacher  is  left  to  de¬ 
termine  for  himself  just  what  he  shall 
teach,  and  what  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  he  shall  adopt.  In  other  states — 
Victoria  is  an  example — ^the  require¬ 
ments  are  stated  with  an  alarming 
amount  of  detail,  sufiicient  to  frighten 
any  but  the  boldest  students  away 
from  the  subject,  and  clearly  beyond 
the  capacity  of  some  of  the  teachers  to 
cope  with  adequately.  In  this  state 
the  requirements  for  the  Leaving  Ex¬ 
amination  are  listed  under  five  separ¬ 
ate  headings  viz :  I  Specialisation  and 
Exchange,  II  Productiwi  and  Dis¬ 
tribution,  III  Labour  and  Wages,  IV 
Banking,  V  Taxation  and  Government 
Expenditure.  For  the  Matriculation 
Examination  the  emphasis  is  on  Na¬ 
tional  Income  as  a  starting  point,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  subject  is  com¬ 
prehended  under  five  main  divisions. 
These  are  I  The  Historical  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Australian  Economy,  II 
Personal  Income  and  National  In¬ 
come,  III  National  Income  Estimates 
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and  their  Use,  IV  Determinants  of 
National  Income,  V  Distribution  of 
National  Income. 

The  possibility  that  the  student  will 
obtain  a  sound  introduction  to  eco¬ 
nomics  depends,  of  course,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  on  the  time  allotted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  school  calendar,  but  the  en¬ 
quiries  seem  to  suggest  that  no  more 
than  five  periods  of  approximately 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  each  are 
usually  given  over  to  this  subject.  In 
general  there  seems  to  be  some  need 
for  revision  of  the  syllabus,  and  one 
state  even  directs  the  attention  of  the 
candidate  for  this  examination  “to  be 
prepared  to  give  definitions,  explana¬ 
tions  and  clear  examples  of  (among 
other  terms),  the  following” — a  list  of 
nearly  seventy  economic  terms.  Then 
they  must  be  able  to  state  clearly  and 
illustrate  a  number  of  economic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  are  listed.  This  is  sure¬ 
ly  putting  a  premium  on  memory 
rather  than  encourairing  the  student  to 
think  and  by  modern  standards  can 
only  be  regarded  as  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

The  syllabus  also  in  all  states 
prescribes,  or  at  least  recommends, 
certain  textbooks  (they  vary  consider¬ 
ably  from  state  to  state)  as  suitable 
for  the  course  in  preparation  for  these 
examinations.  This  mean^  in  effect 
that  the  teacher  is  forced  to  use  these 
books,  though  he  probably  would  pre- 
1938 
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Total  No.  Taking  No.  pas-  Percent - 
of  Candi-  Eco-  sing  in  age  of 


dates 

nomics 

EJoonomlcs 

Passes 

Vic. 

3263 

465 

257 

57.4 

N.S.W. 

(a) 

628(b) 

346(b) 

55.1 

Q. 

(a) 

79 

62 

78.5 

S.A. 

1616 

222 

139 

62.6 

T. 

263 

54 

43 

79.6 

(a)  Figures  not  available 

(b)  1937 

No  comparable  figures  are  available 


fer  in  some  cases  to  use  others,  or 
possibly  not  to  rely  on  a  textbook  at 
all.  In  Victoria  certain  books  are 
also  recommended  for  the  use  of 
teachers.  The  textbooks  prescribed 
are  in  the  main  fairly  satisfactory, 
though  some  of  the  lists  need  revision. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  some  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  Australian  exam¬ 
ples  in  most  of  the  states,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  increasing  tendency  to 
relate  the  teaching  of  economic  theory 
to  Australian  economic  affairs,  the 
necessity  for  this  being  stressed  in 
some  states. 

The  papers  set  for  these  examina¬ 
tions  also  give  evidence  of  this  tend¬ 
ency,  and  a  penisal  of  a  number  of 
these  shows  that  the  examiners  suc¬ 
ceed  to  a  high  degree  in  covering  the 
syllabus  fairly,  and  in  giving  the  can¬ 
didates  every  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  knowledge  of  economics.  Not 
every  question  must  be  answered,  a 
reasonable  choice  being  given.  This  is 
without  doubt  wise,  where  so  wide  a 
course  of  study  is  prescribed. 

Some  idea  of  the  numbers  sitting 
for  these  examinations  in  the  various 
states  and  an  account  of  how  they 
fared  would  probably  be  of  interest. 
The  figures  for  1938  for  the  I^eaving 
Examination  of  each  state  are  there¬ 
fore  given  and  may  be  compared  with 
those  for  the  latest  year  for  which 
figures  can  be  obtained. 

1947 

Number 


Total  No. 
of  Candi¬ 
dates 

Taking 

Eco¬ 

nomics 

No.  Pas¬ 
sing  In 
Ek'onomlcs 

Percent¬ 
age  of 
Passes 

4964 

647 

329 

50.9 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

1492(c) 

271 

197 

72.7 

2101(d) 

174 

107 

61.5 

631 

(a) 

(a) 

(a) 

for  Western  Australia. 

(c)  1946 

(d)  1945 
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The  Universities  of  most  of  the  qualifying  to  give  instruction  in  this 
States  now  have  their  own  matricula-  subject  by  taking  the  course  for  the  de- 
tion  examinations.  The  following  gree  in  economics  or  commerce  in  the 
figures  compare  the  results  in  eco-  university  of  their  state.  A  further 
nomics  for  1938  with  the  most  recent  difficulty  that  arises  is  that  the  teachers 
ones.  For  this  examination  or  for  the  themselves  do  not  devote  their  whole 
substitute  Leaving  Honours  examina-  time  to  economics,  but  are  also  re- 
tion  where  figures  are  not  given  the  in-  quired  to  take  classes  in  other  subjects, 
formation  was  unobtainable.  Perhaps  the  greatest  handicap  to  the 

1938  1947 


No.  of 
Candidates 

No.  Obtain¬ 
ing  Honours, 
or  Passing 

Percent¬ 

age 

No.  of 
Candidates 

No.  Obtain¬ 
ing  Honours, 
or  Passing 

Percent¬ 

age 

Vic. 

73 

38 

52.1 

226 

113 

50. 

8.A. 

38 

20 

52.S 

26(a) 

16 

61.5 

Tas. 

— 

— 

_ 

33 

24 

72.7 

(a)  1945 


The  total  number  of  candidates  tak¬ 
ing  economics  at  these  examinations 
fluctuates  fairly  considerably  from 
year  to  ^’ear,  but  in  most  states  there 
is  a  distinct  upward  trend.  Probably 
the  fluctuations  are  due  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  economic  conditions  at  the  time 
students  map  out  their  courses,  and 
interest  in  economic  problems  of  the 
recent  war  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
postwar  period  have  caused  a  notable 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  of 
economics. 

However,  economics  is  not  taught  in 
all  the  schools — neither  in  all  the  high 
schools  of  the  Education  Departments 
in  the  various  states  nor  in  all  the 
public  schools.  Instruction  in  eco¬ 
nomics  is  available  in  many  schools  in 
the  capital  cities  and  other  large  cen¬ 
tres  of  population,  but  in  the  smaller 
country  centres  that  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  One  of  the  difficulties  is  the 
relative  dearth  of  teachers  trained  in 
economics,  though  more  of  them  are 


development  of  the  teaching  of  eco¬ 
nomics  occurs  in  the  high  schools,  and 
results  from  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ments’  general  rule  of  promotion  by 
seniority.  If  a  teacher  is  promoted  to 
a  higher  grade,  and  the  promotion  in¬ 
volves  transfer  to  another  school,  the 
next  teacher  (possibly  promoted  from 
a  lower  grade)  may  not  be  qualified  to 
teach  economics,  and  the  subject  may 
then  either  be  dropped  out  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  or  allowed  to  languish  because 
of  its  being  taught  by  an  unqualified 
teacher. 

Despite  all  this  the  prospect  for  the 
future  training  of  the  youth  of 
Australia  in  economics  is  bright.  The 
number  of  students  is  increasing,  the 
number  of  trained  teachers  is  also  in¬ 
creasing,  methods  of  teaching  are 
being  improved,  and  there  is  every 
justification  for  the  confident  hope 
that  still  further  advances  may  be 
made  in  the  near  future. 


Expansion  and  Modernization 

^Britain’s  Newer  Universities 

By  BRUCE  TRUSCOT 
Auihor  of  "‘Red  Brick  University” 
and  ‘‘First  Year  At  the  University” 

Mr.  Ilruce  Truscot  is  the  author  of  two  well-known  books.  “Red  Brick  University” 
and  “First  Year  at  the  Universit3’.”  As  a  student  and  careful  observer  of  postwar 
conditions  in  Britain,  he  writes  an  informative  article  on  the  modern  expansion  and 
development  of  the  young,  enterprising  universities  of  the  British  Isles.  —  j.  8.  b. 


IN  the  summer  of  1949,  University 
College,  Oxford,  celebrated  the 
700th  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
William  of  Durham,  whose  bequest  of 
310  marks  to  the  University  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  number  of  masters 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin,  not  only 
of  that  College,  but  of  the  collegiate 
system  itself.  Seven  hundred  years  is 
a  long  time  and  during  that  period 
many  other  features  of  academic  life 
than  the  collegiate  system  have  devel¬ 
oped  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Even 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  word  “University,”  to  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  meant  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  these  two  socie¬ 
ties,  with  their  venerable  buildings 
and  distinctive  methods  of  education, 
seemed  likely  to  remain  unique  of 
their  kind,  or  at  least  to  serve  as  exact 
models  for  any  similar  corporations 
that  might  be  founded  in  the  future. 

But  they  have  not  done  so.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  ideals  of 
university  education  took  new  life  and 
struck  out  in  many  fresh  directions 
with  amazing  energy  and  success. 
Tx)ndon  and  Durham  universities, 
founded  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  developed  along  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  lines,  as  different  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  whom  they  were  catering. 


But  the  real  academic  revolution  came 
in  the  ISSO’s,  with  the  foundation,  at 
the  provincial  centers  of  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Leeds,  SheflSeld,  and  Birm¬ 
ingham,  of  those  dynamic  colleges 
which  today  are  full-fledged  universi¬ 
ties  and  among  the  most  active  in  Bri¬ 
tain. 

These  five  colleges  were  founded  to 
meet  the  needs  principally  of  a  local 
population  whose  sons  and  daughters 
came  from  the  schools  of  a  restricted 
area  and  lived  at  home.  They  were 
mainly  non-residential,  which  made 
the  continuous  extra-academic  inter¬ 
course  among  undergraduates,  and  be¬ 
tween  undergraduates  and  dons,  so 
characteristic  of  the  older  universities, 
impossible.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
universities  made  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  women  and  men,  which  was  a 
long  step  forward,  and  the  smallness 
of  their  numbers,  in  their  early  years, 
allowed  their  students  an  unusual  de¬ 
gree  of  individual  attention. 

Courses  At  The  University 
Colleges 

Even  today,  when  these  universities 
are  many  times  the  size  of  the  colleges 
from  which  they  sprang,  their  average 
Honors  student  sees  far  more  of  his 
professor  than  does  the  Honors  student 
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of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Another  of 
their  advantages  was  that  the  students, 
living  near  the  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories,  suffered  little  from  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  study  during  vacations.  On 
balance,  however,  the  new  universities 
of  necessity  compared  unfavorably 
with  the  old,  and  only  of  recent  years 
has  the  gap  begun  to  lessen. 

Of  the  British  universities  which 
are  younger  than  these  five,  one,  Read¬ 
ing,  founded  in  1926,  is  largely  resi¬ 
dential,  and  one  of  the  university  col¬ 
leges,  Exeter,  is  developing  in  the 
same  way.  The  university  colleges 
offer  full  degree  courses,  but  are  not 
empowered  to  grant  degrees :  their  stu¬ 
dents,  therefore,  present  themselves 
for  the  External  examinations  of  the 
University  of  Ix>ndon,  which  has  long 
granted  degrees  on  examination  only, 
though  the  colleges  are  not  in  any  way 
affiliated  to  the  University. 

An  interesting  development  is  the 
forthcoming  foundation  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  college  in  Stoke-on-Trent,  in  the 
English  provinces.  The  Principal  is 
to  be  Tvord  Lindsay,  for  many  years 
Master  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  It 
appears  that  the  new  college  is  to  en¬ 
joy  closer  relations  with  other  univer¬ 
sities  than  any  of  its  predecessors  have 
had.  This  feature  of  ae.ademic  life, 
which  holds  great  possibilities  for  the 
future,  will  be  watched  with  much  in¬ 
terest. 

Of  the  English  universities  in  the 
strict  sense,  the  most  recent  is  Notting¬ 
ham,  for  long  one  of  the  leading  uni¬ 
versity  Colleges  in  Britain,  which  re¬ 
received  its  Royal  Charter  in  July, 
1948.  Within  a  year  of  this  date,  it 
had  launched  an  appeal  for  £1,000,000 
for  developments  and  extensions  to 
cover  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  most 
significant  of  the  developments  pro¬ 


posed  is  the  plan  to  make  the  Univer¬ 
sity  wholly  residential.  Nine  new 
halls  of  residence  are  to  be  built  at  a 
cost  of  £200,000  each.  Nottingham 
is  fortunate  in  having  a  magnificant 
site,  well  out  of  the  city  itself,  on 
which  the  most  recently  erected  of  its 
existing  buildings  are  situated. 

Step  Towards  Residential  Ideal 

This  the  boldest  step  yet  taken 
towards  the  residential  ideal  by  a  mod¬ 
em  university,  though  Manchester 
University  and  Leeds  University  have 
ambitious  conntmctive  proposals  of 
the  same  type. 

In  no  sphere  have  more  initiative, 
energy  and  inspired  thought  been 
shown  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
than  in  the  newer  universities.  Part¬ 
ly  responsible  for  this  is  the  vast  flood 
of  ex-Service  students  which  has  in¬ 
vaded  them.  Numbers  alone  have 
created  problems  so  pressing  that  all 
kinds  of  new  methods  have  had  to  be 
invented  to  cope  with  them.  And 
more  perplexing  than  the  numbers 
have  been  the  different  needs  and 
stages  of  development  reached  by  the 
new  entrants.  Not  only  have  former 
colonels  and  lieutenant-commanders 
of  from  25  to  30  years  of  age  sat  on 
the  same  benches  and  pursued  the  same 
studies  as  boys  of  17  and  18,  fresh 
from  school,  but  men  who  for  six 
years  had  hardly  had  the  opportunity 
to  read  a  book  found  themselves  forced 
to  re-learn  methods  of  study  which 
they  had  forgotten  and  to  re-acquire 
habits  of  concentration  which  they  had 
completely  lost. 

Then  there  is  the  grave  shortage  of 
university  teachers — so  many  of  the 
older  men  having  died  or  retired,  and 
so  few  having  qualified  as  junior  lec¬ 
turers  during  the  war  years.  All  the 
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universities,  both  new  and  old,  have 
had  to  face  this  situation,  but  the  new 
foundations,  aided  by  vastly  increased 
grants  from  Britain’s  Treasury,  and 
by  generous  contributions  from  local 
authorities,  have  also  bad  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  in  curricula, 
staffing,  buildings  and  amenities 
which  have  always  put  them  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage. 

Expansion  of  Courses 

The  expansion  of  the  curricula  of 
the  universities  is  as  noteworthy  as 
the  increases  in  their  buildings.  Many 
undergraduates,  and  prospective  un¬ 
dergraduates,  during  six  years  of  war, 
traveled  over  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  war-work  of  many  more,  though 
of  necessity  keeping  them  at  home, 
sent  their  minds  ranging  no  less  wide¬ 
ly  over  the  spheres  of  human  activity. 
As  a  result  of  this,  numerous  sub¬ 
jects,  scientific  and  humanistic  alike, 
are  for  the  first  time  entering  the  field 
of  objective  academic  study. 

The  universities  are  also  facing  an¬ 
other  question  which  troubled  them  be¬ 
fore  1939,  and  is  presenting  itself  in 
heightened  form  now:  that  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  university  student  to  life. 
For  more  than  a  generation  before  the 
war,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  there 
was  a  growing  tendency  in  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  efficiency  towards  specializa¬ 
tion,  and  this  was  rapidly  establish¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  a  “good  degree,” 
rather  than  an  all-round  education  or 
a  well-formed  character,  was  the  ma¬ 
jor  aim  of  a  university  career. 

Too  many  undergraduates,  perhaps 
even  the  great  majority,  neglected 
every  form  of  intellectual  effort  other 
than  that  which  would  be  tested  in 
their  final  examination.  There  was  a 


good  deal  of  excuse  for  them;  the  un¬ 
dergraduate’s  daily  journey  home  is 
often  a  long  one,  and  extra-academic 
lectures,  debates,  meetings  and  gen¬ 
eral  intercourse  have  to  be  packed  in¬ 
to  a  brief  lunch-hour.  Further,  the 
habits  of  specialization  had  been 
formed  in  the  sixth  forms  of  schools, 
though  the  schools  in  turn  blamed  the 
universities  for  demanding  it  of  them. 

Changed  Atfitude  Towards  Studies 

Today  it  is  clear  vhat  a  reaction  has 
set  in :  entrance  examination  require¬ 
ments  are  being  overhauled;  degree 
syllabuses  are  being  widened ;  subjects 
of  the  undergraduate’s  own  choice  are 
being  studied  on  which  no  examina¬ 
tion  is  held ;  and  courses  of  lectures 
of  a  general  kind  are  provided  so  that 
the  Arts  student  may  know  at  least  a 
little  of  science,  and  the  Science  stu¬ 
dent,  of  the  humanities,  while  both 
groups,  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
objective  thought,  may  study  the 
deeper  problems  which  face  all  men 
everywhere. 

These  are  .some  of  the  ways  in  which 
Britain’s  modern  universities  are  re¬ 
shaping  themselves  in  the  postwar 
world.  The  steps  they  are  taking  are 
long  and  determined  ones,  and  the 
energy  they  are  showing  is  immense. 
I  believe  that,  when  centuries  hence, 
the  history  of  modern  English  univer¬ 
sities  comes  to  be  written,  the  period 
beginning  in  1945  will  be  found  to 
mark  the  start  of  a  new  era.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  and  most  hopeful  characteristic 
is  the  combination  of  the  new  with  the 
old — the  capacity  which  the  newer 
universities  have  shown  in  learning 
from  the  older,  and  the  boldness  and 
the  skill  with  which  they  have  profited 
by  the  instruction. 
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Postwar  Germany  As  I  Saw  It 

By  RUTH  LARSON 
American  Red  Cross 

A  graduate  of  Carleton  College  in  1946,  Ruth  Larson  joined  the  staff  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  for  work  in  the  occupied  area  of  Germany  and  was  stationed  for 
two  years  at  Rad  Wildungen  in  the  Western  Zone.  She  had  a  thrilling  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  experience.  In  this  article  the  reader  catches  a  few  of  the  overtones.  —  j.  s.  a. 

IT  was  March,  1947,  when  the  portation  system  had  spoiled  us.  Be- 
Army  Transport  General  Stewart  fore  we  left  Bremerhaven  we  were 
arrived  at  Bremerhaven  on  a  cold,  warned  to  bundle  ourselves  up  in  our 
cheerless  day.  The  city  shrouded  in  wannest  clothing.  Clad  in  slacks, 
a  gray  mist  gave  an  impression  of  sweaters,  jackets,  and  coats,  we  climb- 
desolation  and  depravity.  Along  the  ed  on  the  train  ready  for  a  long,  cold 
docks  men  crouched  eagerly  awaiting  trip.  Within  an  hour  we  started  shed- 
a  cigarette  butt  which  might  be  cast  ding.  The  train  was  sweltering  and 
their  way.  I  was  in  a  group  of  thirty  we  had  to  open  the  windows  every  five 
Red  Cross  girls.  It  was  the  first  trip  minutes  for  a  breath  of  air.  We  were 
to  Europe  for  most  of  us,  and  as  we  just  discovering  one  thing  which  we 
had  two  days  to  spend  in  Bremerhaven  learned  to  take  for  granted  after  a 
before  proceeding  to  Headquarters  we  few  trips,  namely,  temperature  could 
were  eager  to  explore  the  city.  I  feel  not  be  regulated  on  trains  and  you  had 
sure  that  its  appearance  had  changed  to  be  prepared  either  to  suffocate  or 
very  little  since  the  end  of  the  war.  to  freeze — ^j'ou  never  knew  which! 
There  were  endless  blocks  of  bombed  And  if  you  returned  from  a  trip  with- 
buildings.  None  of  the  rubble  had  out  a  cold  you  could  consider  yourself 
been  removed  and  wreaths  were  lying  lucky. 

on  the  heaps  of  bricks  and  stone  in  At  three  in  the  morning  we  reluct- 
memory  of  those  who  had  been  buried  antly  left  our  warm  compartments  in 
beneath  when  the  bombs  struck.  Chil-  (tie  village  of  Wabcm  where  a  bus  was 
dren  ran  through  the  streets  barefoot  waiting  to  drive  us  the  remaining 
or  in  crude  wooden  clogs.  They,  too,  twenty  kilometers  to  Red  Cross  Head- 
eagerly  snatched  up  cigarette  butts  to  quarters  in  Bad  Wildungen.  I  can 
take  home  and  followed  Americans  gtiH  remember  my  astonishment  when 
some  schoikolade.  But  if  after  driving  through  a  typical  little 
you  gave  to  one,  you  would  suddenly  German  village  with  its  winding  cob- 
find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  blestone  streets  our  bus  drove  on  to 
We  were  quite  ready  to  leave  Bremer-  (ii^  edge  of  town  and  drew  up  in  front 
haven  after  two  days  and  all  hoped  it  of  a  large  hotel  which  even  had  re- 
would  not  be  our  lot  to  be  stationed  volving  doors!  I  was  later  to  learn 

that  Bad  Willy,  as  it  was  called  by 
Trains  in  Europe,  as  a  general  rule,  Americans,  is  a  well-known  German 
were  not  like  ours.  Our  modem  trans-  spa  and  catered  to  a  very  cosmopolitan 
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group  before  the  war.  I  e3q)ected  to 
spend  just  a  few  days  as  a  transient 
at  that  hotel,  the  Fuerstenhof,  but  re¬ 
mained  there  for  the  two  years  I  spent 
in  (Germany.  Such  famous  people  as 
Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Frau  Emmy 
Goering  had  stayed  there.  Across  the 
street  was  a  large  cement  bomb  shel¬ 
ter  which  it  is  said  Herman  had  built 
for  Emmy.  Judging  from  its  size,  I 
would  presume  he  planned  to  spend  a 
few  air  raids  there  himself. 

Bad  Wildungen  is  about  100  miles 
north  of  Frankfurt  and  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  little  villages  I  have 
seen,  nestled  in  a  valley  with  rolling 
hills  and  forests  on  all  sides.  It  was 
never  bombed  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  paint  it  gradually  took  on  its 
pre-war  appearance.  Living  there  we 
were  inclined  to  forget  the  deplorable 
conditions  in  most  of  the  large  cities. 
But  to  a  certain  extent  BW  showed 
the  scars  left  by  the  war.  Many  people 
whose  homes  were  bombed  in  the  cities 
flocked  to  the  villages,  and  buildings 
which  had  housed  one  family  were 
overflowing  with  three  or  four. 

When  we  arrived  many  of  the 
{)eople  lookefl  sick  and  undernourished. 
Later  during  the  summer  their  appear¬ 
ance  improved  as  they  had  gardens 
and  were  getting  more  food;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  fall  and  winter  they  again  be¬ 
came  thin  and  pale.  The  tragedy  of 
the  situation  was  that  much  of  the 
food  which  they  should  have  been  get¬ 
ting  was  being  diverted  into  black 
market  channels.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  mark  was  practically  nil. 
The  legal  rate  of  exchange  was  10 
marks  to  the  dollar,  but  on  the  black 
market  the  dollar  was  worth  300 
marks.  A  carton  of  cigarettes  was 
worth  between  800  and  1,000  marks. 
In  the  spring  of  1947  black  marketing 


was  curtailed  to  a  certain  extent  by  a 
ban  placed  on  shipping  cigarettes  into 
the  Theater.  But  cigarettes  and 
coffee  and  staple  items  continued  to 
be  the  media  of  exchange.  Farmers 
did  not  want  to  sell  their  products  for 
marks  because  they  were  worthless  ex¬ 
cept  to  purchase  the  meager  rations  " 
which  were  price-controlled.  They 
would  trade  their  products  for  coffee, 
cigarettes,  and  chocolate  which  were 
good  materials  for  barter,  and  for  other 
items  which  they  needed. 

Soon  after  we  arrived  several  of  us 
wandered  down  through  the  village  to 
see  what  we  might  buy  and  to  sample 
prices.  A  few  shops  had  nice  wood 
carvings,  plates,  brass  and  copper 
work,  vases,  and  figurines.  In  most 
cases  the  prices  were  quoted  in  terms  of 
cigarettes.  If  not,  the  price  in  marks 
was  figured  at  the  rate  of  80  marks 
to  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  Except  for 
these  few  gift  shops,  practically  all  the 
stores  were  bare — empty  shelves  and 
counters,  windows  having  only  a  few 
sausages  or  loaves  of  bread  in  them. 
The  few  pieces  of  clothing  displayed 
in  shop  windows  did  not  look  as 
though  they  would  withstand  one  good 
washing. 

My  first  trip  to  Berlin  was  in 
August,  1947.  It  must  have  been  a 
grand  and  beautiful  capital  before  its 
destruction.  The  wealth  of  beautiful 
china,  silver,  and  other  valuable  items 
which  the  people  had  owned  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supply  of  these  luxuries  in  the  Berlin 
shops.  As  I  wandered  along  the 
streets  and  in  the  shops  I  saw  many  ■*> 
sad  Berliners  taking  their  most  pre¬ 
cious  family  possessions  to  the  shops 
to  be  sold  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  buy  badly  needed  food  and  clothing. 

The  virtual  death  of  a  city  is  reality 
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without  trimmings.  The  sight  of  a 
dead  city  brings  realization  of  the  im¬ 
permanence  of  those  things  which  are 
manmade.  In  the  Russian  sector  of 
Berlin  I  felt  this  much  more  keenly 
than  ever  before  as  I  looked  through 
what  remained  of  the  great  state  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Third  Reich.  This  sector 
was  much  more  devastated  than  the 
others  due  to  its  strategic  importance, 
and  the  ruins  are  but  vestigial  remind¬ 
ers  of  a  once  powerful  state  and  a 
power-mad  dictator.  The  Russians  had 
removed  the  precious  marble  from  the 
Reichschancellery,  and  as  I  walked 
through  I  saw  the  huge  piles  of  long 
marble  slabs  ready  to  be  shipped  away. 

It  seemed  odd  to  me  that  in  all  the 
time  I  wandered  around  the  shops  and 
ruins  in  the  Russian  sector  I  did  not 
see  any  Russian  soldiers.  The  only 
one  I  recall  seeing  was  the  stolid  guard 
at  the  Russian  monument  in  the 
British  sector.  This  monument  was 
erected  immediately  after  Berlin  fell, 
and  when  the  city  was  divided  into 
sectors,  the  monument  fell  just  outside 
of  the  Russian  sector. 

My  second  and  last  visit  to  Berlin 
was  the  last  week  of  March,  1948.  The 
day  before  I  was  to  return  to  Western 
Germany  I  went  into  the  Visitor’s 
Bureau  to  make  a  sleeper  reservation. 
I  was  more  or  less  incredulous  when 
the  reservation  clerk  said  he  did  not 
think  the  trains  would  be  running  that 
night  as  they  had  been  stopped  the 
previous  night  at  the  Russian  check 
point  and  had  not  as  yet  proceeded. 
Thinking  it  was  just  a  minor  delay, 
my  friends  and  I  went  out  uncon¬ 
cerned.  Since  it  was  the  first  trip  to 
Berlin  for  one  of  the  girls,  we  were 
determined  that  she  should  be  taken 
on  a  grand  tour  of  the  city.  Our  first 
stop  was  at  the  French  Peace  Monu¬ 


ment  which  was  built  after  World  War 
I  and  now  looks  wanly  over  a  city  of 
ruins.  After  a  climb  to  the  top  we 
returned  to  our  cab  to  find  the  driver 
excited  and  fearful.  A  friend  had 
just  stopped  to  tell  him  that  two  Ger¬ 
mans  and  three  Americans  who  had 
been  driving  through  the  Russian  sec¬ 
tor  had  been  detained.  Naturally  he 
refused  to  take  us  into  the  Russian 
sector  and  we  had  to  settle  for  a  ride 
out  to  the  Olympic  Stadium. 

By  evening  we  all  realized  that  the 
situation  was  much  more  serious  than 
we  had  supposed,  but  still  the  people 
in  Berlin  were  not  terribly  agitated. 
My  friends  and  I  flew  out  the  next 
morning,  and  when  we  landed  at 
Rhine-Main  on  the  outskirts  of  Frank¬ 
furt  we  found  everyone  there  much 
more  disturbed.  In  Paris  where  I 
spent  the  following  weekend  the  mere 
mention  of  the  fact  that  I  had  just 
returned  from  Berlin  caused  awed  ex¬ 
clamations  as  if  I  had  just  returned 
from  Mars. 

A  widening  of  the  breach  with  the 
Soviets  occurred  with  the  conversion 
of  the  mark  in  Western  Germany  and 
all  transport  to  Berlin  was  stopped  ex¬ 
cept  by  air.  But  the  conversion 
brought  new  hope  and  a  ray  of  optim¬ 
ism  to  the  people  and  seemed  to  be  the 
biggest  step  taken,  up  to  that  time, 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  Western 
Germany.  With  the  old  marks  which 
they  had  received,  our  native  workers 
could  buy  little  more  than  their  ra¬ 
tions,  which  provided  a  bare  subsis¬ 
tence.  The  money  they  received  was 
much  less  important  to  them  than  the 
one  meal  they  received  each  day  at 
the  common  mess.  But  the  immediate 
reaction  of  the  Germans  of  my 
acquaintance  to  the  mark  conversion 
was  one  of  dismay.  They  were  ruin- 
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ed!  How  any  of  them  thought  they 
would  stand  to  lose  in  any  case  was 
more  than  any  of  us  could  compre¬ 
hend.  Each  was  given  40  new  marks 
for  40  old  ones.  The  rest  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  marks  were  converted  later  at  a 
rate  of  one  new  mark  to  ten  of  the 
old.  Salaries  remained  the  same. 
Soon  our  workers  admitted  begrudg¬ 
ingly  how  much  better  conditions 
were.  They  could  buy  more  food  and 
other  items  which  they  had  never  been 
able  to  afford  with  th^  old  marks.  All 
kinds  of  goods  began  <to  appear  in  the 
shop  windows  as  if  by  magic,  and  the 
Germans  flocked  around  hardly  believ¬ 
ing  it  possible  that  they  could  buy 
things  which  for  so  long  had  been  un¬ 
obtainable.  Everyone  wanted  marks 
because  of  their  value,  and  the  black 
market,  by  compariktn  with  former 
times,  became  negli^ble. 

The  only  association  many  of  us 
had  with  the  German  people  was  with 
those  who  worked  in  our  offices  and 
in  our  billets,  for  at  that  time  most 
German  establishments  were  “off- 
limits”  to  Allies.  A  day  never  passed 
without  someone  remarking,  “If  they 
worked  for  Hitler  as  they  do  for  us, 
he  could  never  have  prepared  for  a 
war.”  We  had  a  few  very  good  work¬ 
ers,  but  there  were  many  who  were 
slow  and  constantly  forgot  important 
details  of  routine  duties  which  they 
had  been  performing  for  a  year  or 
mora  After  a  few  skirmishes  each 
day  with  the  telephone  operators,  the 
drivers,  and  the  office  workers,  it 
proved  difficult  to  remain  good- 
natured.  So  many  of  the  Germans 
were  arrogant,  obdurate,  and  resentful. 
And  I  doubt  that  they  have  changed 
very  much  in  this  attitude  toward  us. 
They  blamed  us  rather  than  them¬ 
selves  for  their  situation. 


It  always  surprised  me  when  travel¬ 
ing  in  other  parts  of  Germany  to  find 
the  people  so  different  from  the  Hes¬ 
sians  we  knew.  The  people  in  south¬ 
ern  Germany,  in  the  French  Zone  and 
in  Bavaria,  were  much  more  cheerful 
and  friendly  and  did  not  have  the  d<s 
ceitful  manner  to  which  we  had  be¬ 
come  accustomed.  We  had  a  pleasant 
surprise  one  weekend  when  we  were 
driving  back  from  Switzerland  through 
the  French  Zone  and  had  a  flat  tire. 
A  German  faim  boy  saw  us  in  distress 
and  came  running  over  from  the  field 
to  fix  it  for  us. 

The  most  pleasant  and  interesting 
association  I  had  with  the  German 
people  was  with  young  students.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  had  been  a  college 
instructor  here  in  the  States  was 
asked  to  be  a  discussion  group  leader 
for  a  number  of  young  people  who 
were  anxious  to  improve  their  English. 
He  soon  discovered  that  their  English 
was  excellent  and  their  interests 
varied,  and  he  asked  me  to  join  him 
with  the  group.  In  our  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  we  discussed  a  multitude  of  sub¬ 
jects — government,  religion,  art, 
music,  literature,  history,  education. 
They  were  anxious  to  learn  all  about 
the  United  States,  and  the  meetings 
were  lively  and  stimulating.  In  the 
discussions  we  felt  that  these  students 
were  expressing  their  true  opinions. 
They  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the 
policies  which  they  felt  were  unjust. 
They  were  equally  ready  to  defend  or 
praise  other  policies  which  we  would 
attack.  They  agreed  with  us  that 
many  Germans  will  not  say  what  they 
really  think  but  what  they  believe  we 
want  them  to  think. 

These  young  people  seemed  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  American  as 
well  as  European  history.  Their  back- 
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ground  in  languages,  literature,  and 
mathematics  was  excellent,  and  they 
regarded  education  as  a  much  more 
serious  matter  than  the  American  stu¬ 
dent  is  apt  to  do.  But  they  are  taught 
by  stem  masters  who  instill  in  them 
ideas  which  are  alien  to  us  and  to  the 
education  of  a  democratic  people. 
They  are  taught  strict  obedience  and 
are  not  to  question  or  doubt  what  the 
teacher  tells  them.  They  should  have 
no  voice  In  matters  pertaining  to  their 
schooling.  ' 

One  night  during  a  discussion  about 
their  school  several  of  the  boys  were 
telling  us  that  they  had  read  about  how 
student  government  is  set  in  many  of 
the  schools  in  the  United  States.  They 
were  eager  to  have  it  tried  at  their 
school  and  after  a  good  deal  of  per¬ 
suasion  the  procedure  was  set  up  and 
the  students  were  elected  to  office ;  but 
the  principal  would  not  give  it  a 
chance.  It  had  been  worked  out  on 
paper  and  that  was  as  far  as  it  was  to 
go.  He  and  the  teachers  knew  that 
they  were  far  more  capable  of  making 
wise  decisions  and  would  brook  no 
foolishness.  The  students  had  a  school 
newspaper,  but  many  of  the  articles 
they  wrote  were  never  printed.  The 
teacher-advisor  would  decide  what 
should  appear  in  the  paper  and  would 
censor  the  articles  with  which  he  was 
not  in  agreement,  his  excuse  being 
that  there  was  not  enough  paper  to 
print  them  all  and  he  had  chosen  the 
best. 

In  general  the  parents  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  in  agreement  with  the  teach¬ 
ers.  “What  foolishness,  student  gov¬ 
ernment!”  they  say.  “Naturally  the 
teachers  know  best.  What  was  good 
for  us  is  good  for  our  children.” 

A  GYA  (German  Youth  Activities) 
program  has  been  organized  in  the 


Occupation.  Houses  have  been  made 
available  where  young  people  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  sports  activities  and  can 
meet  with  GYA  officers  and  other  per¬ 
sons  interested  in  working  with  dis¬ 
cussion  groups.  Sports  equipment 
and  reading  material  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  These  activities  have  been  bit¬ 
terly  opposed  by  the  principal  in  the 
high  school  to  which  I  referred — and 
there  are  many  others  like  him.  Be¬ 
fore  we  can  expect  the  German  youth 
to  want  something  different  from  what 
they  have  always  had,  which  has  been 
a  leader  who  will  think  for  them  and 
lead  them  by  the  hand,  we  will  have  to 
re-educate  the  educators. 

The  old  caste  system  in  education 
which  is  still  existent  must  be  broken 
down  before  there  can  be  an  under¬ 
standing  of  what  democracy  is.  Only 
the  children  of  certain  social  classes 
are  prepared  for  college.  The  others 
go  to  technical  school^  after  an  ele¬ 
mentary  education  or  do  not  go  on  at 
all.  An  example  of  the  outcome  of 
this  sort  of  education  was  amply  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  hotel.  We  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  pleasant,  intelligent  waiters  in 
the  dining  room,  but  the  headwaiter 
was  a  sniveling  sycophant  who  grinned 
like  a  Cheshire  cat.  He  was  thorough¬ 
ly  disliked  by  all,  and  I  asked  the 
Mess  Officer  why  one  of  the  other 
waiters  was  not  given  the  position. 
His  answer  was  that  this  man  had 
l>een  bom  in  a  family  of  a  higher  so¬ 
cial  class  than  the  others,  and  being 
aware  of  it  they  were  willing  to  obey 
him.  They  would  be  unwilling  to  take 
orders  from  one  in  their  own  station. 
This  and  many  similar  incidents  show 
clearly  why  and  in  what  manner  Hit¬ 
ler  could  set  up  such  a  vast  machine 
with  every  cog  in  its  place. 

During  the  two  years  I  spent  in 
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Germany  the  Oermang  were  gradually 
given  more  and  more  reeponsibilities 
and  living  conditions  improved. 
Transportation  and  communication 
systems  were  turned  back  to  German 
control.  Elections  of  minor  officials 
took  place.  Food  rations  increased 
after  the  approval  of  ERP  for  Ger¬ 
many.  JEIA  (Joint  Export^Import 
Agency)  was  established  and  business¬ 
men  from  other  countries  arrived  seek¬ 
ing  German  products  or  looking  for 
Western  Germany  as  a  market  for 
their  own  commodities. 

It  has  been  just  a  year  since  I  left 
Germany.  During  that  time  Germany 
has  made  great  strides  toward  becom¬ 
ing  a  self-sufficient  state.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  output  has  increased  tre¬ 
mendously.  Foodstuffs  are  more 
plentiful  and  more  varied.  Shops  are 
filled  with  merchandise.  Although 
there  was  little  change  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  bombed  cities  during  the 
two  years  I  spent  there,  rubble  is  now 
being  removed  and  buildings  are  ris¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  the  change  is  no- 
ficeable  from  week  to  week.  A  con¬ 
stitution  has  been  agreed  upon  and  an 
election  has  taken  place  with  men  of 
four  parties  elected  as  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Western  Germany. 

There  are  many  improvements  in 
the  position  of  Western  Germany.  But 
when  we  solve  some  problems  we  are 
confronted  with  new  ones.  How  will 
the  East-West  split  affect  the  future 
of  Germany  economy  and  politics  ? 


With  increased  industrial  output  Ger¬ 
many  must  find  markets  for  its  pro¬ 
ducts.  If  the  West  cannot  provide 
sufficient  markets,  the  Germans  will 
want  to  trade  with  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  With  9,000,000 
Fluchtlinge  who  have  returned  to  Ger¬ 
many,  how  can  such  an  overpopulated 
country  ever  hope  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment  ?  And  how  can  these 
9,000,000  displaced  Germans  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  desire  democracy,  crowded 
as  they  are  into  camps,  ill-fed  and  ill- 
clothed  ?  These  camps  breed  fanatics 
— and  people  who  have  no  homes  and 
no  hope  for  the  future  will  listen  to 
them  and  follow  them. 

We  realize  that  great  improvements 
have  been  made  since  1945.  But  we 
must  also  know  that  there  are  still 
many  problems  to  be  solved,  difficult 
ones  for  which  we  must  find  some  solu¬ 
tion  before  the  end  of  the  occupation. 
If  we  do  not,  ruthless  leaders  such  as 
came  to  the  front  in  the  past  to  “lead 
the  people  out  of  their  distress  and 
bring  them  prosperity”  will  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  an  untoward  situation  to 
continue  the  role  that  has  given  the 
rest  of  Europe  good  reason  to  fear, 
distrust,  and  hate  the  Germany  of  the 
past.  A  stable  Germany  would  have 
a  wholesome  effect  on  neighbor  na¬ 
tions  ;  and  this  is  a  sine  qua  non  today 
if  we  are  to  curb  Communism  and 
bring  peace  and  understanding  among 
men  of  good  will. 


American  Students  Abroad 

By  ROBERT  F.  CURTIS 
Graduate  Student,  Georgetown  University 

Robert  F.  Curtis  is  a  irraduate  of  Bates  Collefire  in  the  class  of  1942.  He  majored 
in  the  field  of  History  and  Government.  During  1948  he  was  doing  graduate  work  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies  of  the  University  of  Geneva,  and  was 
granted  a  Licence  Srienres  Politiques.  “Bob”  is  an  alert  student  and  a  wide-awake 
observer,  and  his  article  will  give  a  clear  student’s  eye  view  of  opportunities  that  are 
1  available  to  American  youth  for  foreign  study.  —  J.  e.  a. 

Today,  in  the  great  universities  abroad.  Whatever  his  reasons  for 
of  the  world,  more  American  foreign  study  he  can  find  many  bene* 
students  are  to  be  found  than  fits,  both  inside  the  classroom  and  be- 
ever  before.  Young  Americans  look-  yond. 

ing  for  new  experiences  in  learning  The  broadening  effect  of  study  in  a 
and  living,  are  finding  them  as  they  foreign  country  is  uncalculable.  In- 
I  meet  the  problems  of  getting  an  educa-  troduced  to  a  new  culture  and  to  new 

tion  abroad.  This  past  summer  it  was  ideas  and  outlooks,  the  student  cannot 
j  conservatively  estimated  that  there  help  but  be  stimulated.  His  perspec- 

were  12,000  American  students  study-  tive,  particularly  that  with  which  he 
ing  in  other  countries.  The  largest  views  his  own  culture,  is  broadened 
number  of  this  group  is  said  to  be  so  that  he  is  able  to  be  more  critical 
made  up  of  veterans  of  the  last  war,  and  perhaps  more  objectively  appre- 
studying  under  the  G.  I.  bill ;  other  ciative  of  his  own  country,  its  institu- 
groups  include  students  studying  un-  tions,  values  and  mores.  For  instance, 

I  der  fellowships  or  grants  and  those  the  author,  after  returning  from  a 

who  are  “on  their  own.”  Perhaps  a  year  of  study  in  Geneva,  Switzerlanfi, 
third  of  the  total  were  spending  a  sum-  found  the  American  press  too  sensa- 
mer  vacation  in  study  and  travel.  tional  and  the  average  radio  program 

The  American  student  abroad  finds  and  movie  much  inferior  to  their  coun- 
himself  in  a  new  environment — living,  terparts  in  some  foreign  countries 
speaking  and  exchanging  ideas  with  visited.  American  business  methods 
foreign  peoples,  perhaps  catching  some  and  industrial  techniques,  always  tak- 
of  the  contagious  seriousness  and  in-  on  for  granted  before  the  year  abroad, 
dustry  of  foreign  university  students,  seemed  especially  outstanding.  Such 
and  always  being  able  to  find  time  for  are  the  contrasts  which  might  occur 
sightseeing,  skiing  and  other  tradition-  to  the  student  abroad, 
ally  popular  pastimes.  He  may  be  a  Inside  the  classroom  of  a  foreign 
graduate  student,  as  so  many  have  been  university,  the  American  student  is  in- 
since  the  war,  working  toward  a  troduced  to  new  ideas  in  lectures,  sem- 
“license”  or  a  “doktorat.”  Or  if  he  inars  and  discussions  by  professors 
is  engaged  in  undergraduate  work,  he  and  students  who  are  products  of  dif- 
is  most  likely  connected  with  some  ferent  cultures  and  varying  back- 
group-sponsored  program  of  study  grounds.  He  can  unquestionably  pro- 
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fit  from  studies  in  language,  the  arts 
and  the  social  sciences,  particularly 
political  science  and  international  re¬ 
lations. 

The  problems  most  commonly  en¬ 
countered  by  these  American  students 
are  those  of  finances,  of  language,  and 
of  transfer  of  class  credits.  The  first 
of  these  problems  is  by  no  means  new 
to  the  college  student,  but  by  enrolling 
in  a  foreign  school  he  is  faced  with 
new  types  of  financial  problems  involv¬ 
ing  exchange  rates  and  different  cur¬ 
rency  systems;  the  expense  of  travel¬ 
ing  abroad  is  a  major  item  which  de¬ 
ters  many  students  interested  in 
foreign  study.  Yet,  there  are  many 
grants  and  fellowships  available  to 
give  financial  aid  to  qualified  students. 
The  Fulbright  program,  now  well  un¬ 
der  way,  is  but  one  example.  By  the 
end  of  October,  1949  some  600  Amer¬ 
ican  graduate  students  had  left  to 
study  in  foreign  universities  with  the 
aid  of  grants  made  possible  by  this 
legislation.  The  law,  passed  in  1946, 
authorized  the  use,  for  educational 
purposes,  of  some  of  the  funds 
acquired  abroad  by  the  United  States 
through  the  sale  of  surplus  property. 
Designed  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  students,  research¬ 
ers,  and  teachers,  the  Fulbright  pro¬ 
gram  has  stimulated  wide  interest  here 
and  abroad.  The  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Education,  one  of  the  three 
clearing  houses  of  information  for  the 
program,  has  alone  received  over 
8,000  inquiries  concerning  it,  as  well 
as  4,.’)00  applications.  As  more  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  offered  by  the  program  is  dissem¬ 
inated,  it  is  expected  that  competition 
for  grants  will  become  even  keener. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Senator 
Fulbright,  sponsor  of  the  bill,  was  a 
Rhodes  scholar. 


Any  student,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
a  grant  under  the  Fulbright  Act  must, 
(1)  be  an  American  citizen,  (2)  have 
a  bachelor’s  degree  or  its  equivalent, 
and  (3)  have  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  Another  gov¬ 
ernment  program',  provided  by  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  is  also  functioning 
as  a  supplement  to  the  Fulbright  Act, 
though  as  yet  funds  are  available  only 
for  interchange  with  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics. 

The  greatest  support,  however, 
comes  from  private  sources  here  in  the 
United  States.  Universities  and  col¬ 
leges  as  well  as  farm,  labor,  religious, 
scientific  and  philanthropic  organiza¬ 
tions  provide  the  bulk  of  this  assist¬ 
ance.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  of  these  organizations  is  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  International  Education  of 
New  York.  It  assists  in  getting  schol¬ 
arships  and  fellowships  here  and 
abroad  for  large  numbers  of  students 
annually. 

If  the  American  student  is  to  bene¬ 
fit  from  his  period  of  foreign  study, 
he  must  have  a  reasonable  command 
of  the  language  used  where  he  is  to 
study.  Many  American  students  have 
found  it  possible  to  get  along  with 
two  years  of  high  school  or  college 
study  in  the  language  required.  There 
are  generally  summer  language  courses 
offered  for  these  students,  which  help 
them  to  build  a  working  knowledge  of 
a  language  suitable  for  the  classroom. 
The  practical  student  will  find  living 
quarters  in  the  midst  of  the  local  in¬ 
habitants  and  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  converse  with  them,  so 
as  to  become  more  at  home  linguistic¬ 
ally. 

A  third  difficulty  generally  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  American  student  is  that 
of  transferring  college  credits.  Many 
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foreign  universities  require  a  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree  for  admission ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  greatest  percentage  of  Ameri¬ 
can  students  enrolled  in  foreign  uni¬ 
versities  at  present  are  doing  graduate 
wort  Undergraduates  generally  have 
considerable  difficulty  transferring 
credits  received  abroad  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  unless  they 
are  a  part  of  organized  groups  such 
as  the  now  famous  junior-year-abroad 
programs. 

The  American  student  abroad  has 
been  called  an  ‘.‘unofficial  ambassador” 
— an  instrument  of  improving,  if  he 
will,  the  foreigner’s  understanding  of 
America  and  her  people.  Too  long 
have  the  attitudes  toward  Americans 
abroad  been  determined  by  the  movies, 


and  by  the  limited  contacts  with  pre¬ 
war  tourists  and  American  G.I.’s. 
The  students  can  help  prove  that  the 
average  American  is  not  a  “wealthy, 
uncultured  and  uninhibited  wearer  of 
flashy  ties”  as  many  foreigners  believe 
him  to  be.  By  their  conduct  and  atti¬ 
tudes  they  can  help  to  form  a  more 
adequate  basis  of  international  under¬ 
standing. 

What  will  the  American  student 
bring  home  besides  a  colorful  photo 
album  and  an  impressive  diploma  ? 
Some,  perhaps  will  bring  home  noth¬ 
ing  more.  Most  of  them,  however, 
will  bring  home  new  ideas,  new  friend¬ 
ships,  and  a  new  understanding  of 
foreign  peoples  and  problems  as  well 
as  their  own. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


United  States  and  Canadr.  An  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography.  Bv  Alfred  J.  Wright. 
New  York.  Appleton-Centurj’-Crofts,  Inc. 
1948.  490  pages.  $4.50. 

Dr.  Wright  of  Ohio  State  University 
presents  a  ver—  useful  teaching  tool  in 
this  economic  geography  text  on  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Within  the 
broad  framework  of  major  geographic 
regions  a  functional  treatment  of  the 
principal  human  activities  reveals  the 
character  of  the  economic  life  of  both 
areas.  In  the  development  of  both  coun¬ 
tries  a  regionalism  related  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  of  the  landscape  persists  as 
a  fundamental  feature  of  the  national 
economy.  Increasingly,  however,  as  the 
years  pass,  these  two  English-speaking 
peoples  have  sought  through  legislation 
advantages  which  their  natural  develop¬ 
ment  has  denied  them.  Neither  country, 
however,  can  legislate  an  increased  or 
varied  endownment  of  natural  resources. 
Dr.  Wright’s  volume  has  been  carefully 
prepared  by  sound  source  material.  — 
William  P.  Seabs,  New  York  University. 


Chapters  in  Western  Civilization. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Contemporary 
Civilization  Staff  of  Columbia  College. 
Volume  II.  New  York.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press.  1948.  299  pages.  $2.50. 

There  are  nine  chapters  in  this  volume, 
each  dealing  with  a  phase  of  Western  so¬ 
ciety  since  the  French  Revolution.  The 
reaction  against  Reason,  the  Romantic 
Protest,  is  the  opening  chapter.  This  is 
followed  by  a  treatment  of  counterrevolu¬ 
tion  and  reaction.  A  particularly  fine 
chapter  on  the  industriali7.ation  of  so¬ 
ciety  treats  concisely  yet  cogently  the 
effects  of  the  application  of  power  to  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  “industrial  revolution.”  Other 
sections  are  concerned  with  economic 
liberalism,  political  liberalism,  the  impact 
of  Darwinism,  and  the  extension  of  demo¬ 
cratic  practice.  The  concluding  section 
considers  Europe  between  world  wart. 
The  volume  should  help  college  students 
to  understand  what  has  gone  into  the 
making  of  present-day  society.  —  William 
P.  Sears,  New  York  University. 


Why  We  Need  an  International 
Police  Force 

By  ELY  CULBERTSON 
Chairman,  Citizens  Committee 
for  United  Nations  Reform,  Inc. 

I8  this  the  Ely  Culbertson,  you  ask,  who  is  well  known  in  bridjfe  circles?  It  is. 
Now  he  proposes  nothing  less  than  a  minutely  detailed  system — not  for  a  £^me  of 
bridffe — but  for  an  international  police  force! 

Ely  Culbertson  is  the  son  of  an  American  mining  engineer  who  helped  to  develop 
the  Orozny  oil  fields  in  the  Caucasus.  His. mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Cossack  gen¬ 
eral.  To  Ely  Culbertson  bridge  is  a  hobby.  He  is  a  careful  student  of  economics,  mass 
psychology,  and  mathematics;  and  he  regards  his  mission  in  life  to  be  the  promotion 
of  a  plan  for  a  world  government  that  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  golden  age  of  peace 
and  good  will. 

Practical,  realistic,  ingenious,  the  plan  that  Mr.  Culbertson  has  presented  is  in¬ 
tended  to  implement  the  .\tlant!c  Charter.  It  is  stimulating  wide-spread  discussion, 
and  has  the  merit  of  offering  a  definite,  concrete  blue-print  of  an  A  B  C  system  for 
peace.  —  4.  s.  a. 

The  architecture  of  war  and  Without  policemen  to  enforce  law 
peace  is  so  vast  that  there  is  a  and  order  in  a  community,  it  would 
similar  vast  confusion  concern-  be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  eco- 
ing  the  causes  of  war  and  the  methods  nomic  and  educational  methods.  Re- 
for  peace.  The  problem  of  aggressive  move  the  police  force,  even  for  twenty- 
war — an  international  crime — can  be  four  hours  and  inevitably  there  will 
simplified  by  comparing  it  to  the  prob-  arise  small  minorities — gangsters, 

lem  of  crime  in  any  community.  fanatics,  cranks — who  will  paralyze 

The  causes  of  crime  are  many :  lack  the  peaceful  activities  of  the  commun- 
of  education,  social  injustice,  bad  liv-  ity. 

ing  conditions,  psychological  causes;  Similarly,  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
but  the  methods  of  dealing  with  crime  problem  of  the  international  crime  of 
are  few.  The  first  method  is  org-nn-  aggression,  we  must  make  use  of  three 
ized  force.  The  second  method  is  im-  basic  methods — suppression  of  violence 
provement  of  economic  conditions  and  by  superior  force  under  law;  removal 
elimination  of  social  injustices  that  pf  the  economic  causes  of  war;  and 
breed  hatreds.  The  third  method  is  education  in  the  spirit  of  world  citi- 
education,  both  secular  and  spiritual  zenship  and  brotherhood.  Here  again, 
Of  these  three  methods,  education  education  is  probably  the  most  import- 
is  the  most  important  in  the  long  run.  ant.  For  thousands  of  years  children 
Economic  improvement  is  next  in  im-  were  sacrificed  on  the  altars  of  ancient 
portance.  The  police,  or  force  meth-  gods.  Suppose  we  were  to  give  the 
od,  is  the  least  important.  But —  and  children  of  the  world  to  good  educa- 
this  a  fundamental  fact — the  mod  tors  and  to  ministers  for  two  genera- 
urgent  and  the  most  indispensable  is  tions  of  peace.  With  the  modem  tech- 
the  method  of  organized  force.  niques  of  education,  they  could  make 
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humanity  abhor  war  as  today  it  abhors 
human  sacrifice.  Side  by  side  with 
organized  education  we  must  foster 
effective  international  cooperation  to 
remove  the  economic  causes  of  war; 
we  should  pursue  President  Truman’s 
Point  Four  program;  we  should  liber¬ 
ate  the  oppressed  peoples,  make  raw 
materials  accessible  to  all,  and  open 
up  the  clogged  channels  of  trade  for 
the  freer  flow  of  the  world’s  goods  and 
skills.  But,  great  as  is  the  importance 
of  the  economic  and  educational 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  durable 
peace,  the  force  method,  although  the 
least  important  in  the  long  run,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  for  the  other 
two.  First  of  all,  there  must  lx*  an 
international  system,  with  a  higher 
law,  a  court,  and  an  international 
police  force,  to  prevent  the  violence  of 
the  few  from  prevailing  over  the  peace 
of  the  many. 

The  American  people  are  far  ahead 
of  their  statesmen  in  realizing  the  im¬ 
perative  need  for  an  international 
police  force.  As  long  ago  as  1042, 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  (and  of  Britain)  stated 
in  a  public  opinion  poll  that  they 
favored  an  international  police  force 
after  the  war.  They  were  told  that 
the  United  Xationg  would  supply  this 
force,  and  they  looked  forward  w’ith 
hope  to  an  era  of  peace  and  security. 

Today  they  realize  that  they  were 
cruelly  fooled.  It  is  apparent  to  all 
that  we  are  losing  the  peace. 

Today,  after  four  years  of  the 
United  Nations,  mutual  suspicion  and 
fear  have  driven  the  world  into  oppo¬ 
site  military  camps.  Mankind  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  back-breaking  arma¬ 
ment  race,  with  nations  everywhere 
feverishly  building  atomic  and  other 
horrible  machines  of  destruction.  The 
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end  of  this  race  is  not  hard  to  predict. 
It  is  a  Third  World  War,  a  terrifying 
atomic  war. 

The  United  Nations,  while  doing  a 
fine  job  in  cultural,  economic,  and 
other  matters  contributing  to  interna¬ 
tional  understanding  and  betterment, 
has  failed  miserably  in  its  primary 
function — keeping  the  peace. 

Why  ?  Many  point  to  the  tension 
between  United  States  and  Russia, 
and  feel  that  if  East-West  relations 
were  improved  the  problem  could  be 
solved.  But  they  forget  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  United  Nations  is  to  keep 
the  peace  in  spite  of  quarrels  and  dis¬ 
sensions  among  nations.  If  all  nations 
were  friendly  and  peaceful,  what 
would  be  the  need  for  an  international 
organization  to  prevent  war? 

The  reason  the  UN  is  failing  is  the 
same  reason  the  League  of  Nations 
failed:  The  United  Nations  does  not 
have  the  power  or  the  means  to  keep 
the  peace.  The  UN  has  no  law 
against  aggression  or  preparation  for 
aggression.  The  UN  has  no  court  to 
uphold  the  law.  And  most  important, 
the  UN  has  no  police  force. 

We  can  remedy  these  defects  in  the 
United  Nations.  We  can  do  this  with 
Russia  if  possible,  without  Russia,  to 
start  with,  if  necessary.  But  the  time 
we  have  left  in  which  to  act  is  tragical¬ 
ly  short. 

Week  after  week,  twelve  ideological 
fanatics  in  the  Politburo  are  building 
atomic  bombs.  Soon  they  will  have 
enough  to  threaten  the  destniction  of 
scores  of  cities  in  America  and  west¬ 
ern  Europe.  Soon  no  American  can 
go  to  bed  at  night  with  the  assurance 
that  he  will  not  be  annihilated  before 
morning  by  an  atomic  blast.  By  then 
it  may  be  too  late  to  stop  the  inexor¬ 
able  forces  driving  the  world  to  war. 
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But  if  we  act  now,  we  can  prevent 
the  Third  World  War  and  make  peace 
secure.  This  we  can  do  by  revising 
the  United  Nations,  by  giving  it  a  law, 
a  judge,  and  a  policeman.  The  speci¬ 
fic  methods  for  achieving  this  goal  are 
contained  in  the  ABC  Plan,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

A:  Abolish  the  veto,  but  only  in 
matters  of  aggression  and  preparation 
for  aggression,  to  be  specifically  de¬ 
fined  and  outlawed  in  the  Charter. 
The  Security  Council  will  be  changed 
to  give  collective  representation  to  the 
smaller  nations,  and  an  impartial 
World  Court  will  be  established  to 
judge  l>oth  governments  and  indi¬ 
viduals. 

B:  Ban  th^  armament  race.  For 
atomic  weapons,  adopt  the  U.S.  pro¬ 
posal  for  international  control  of 
atomic  energ;v,  wdth  effective  guaran¬ 
tees.  For  all  other  important  weapons, 
establish  worldwide  limitation  on  a 
quota  basis  wdth  strict  inspection  and 
enforcement.  Each  major  power  will 
have  an  agreed  production  quota  of 
heavv’  armament ;  the  smaller  nations 
will  have  a  collective  quota.  su]>er- 
vised  by  the  Security  Council. 

C:  Create  an  international  police 
force,  powerful  enough  to  enforce  arms 
limitation  and  atomic  control,  and  to 
prevent  successful  aggression. 

It  is  here  that  we  reach  a  dilemma 
that  has  plagued  peace-planners  for 
centuries.  An  international  police  force 
must  be  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
a  strong  aggressor  state  or  even  a  com¬ 
bination  of  states;  otherwise  it  would 
be  a  futile,  token  force.  How  can  we 
establish  a  powerful  international 
police  force  and  yet  guarantee 
America  against  the  dangers  of  such 
a  force?  How  can  we  avoid  creating 


an  all-powerful  Frankenstein  mon¬ 
ster? 

You  could  not  have  an  effective 
police  force  in  a  city  if  all  citizens 
were  allowed  to  carry  arms  and  to 
keep  machine  guns  in  their  front  win¬ 
dows.  Similarly,  you  cannot  have  an 
effective  international  police  force  if 
all  states  are  allowed  to  arm  without 
limit.  The  city  police  force  problem 
is  solved  simply  by  forbidding  citi¬ 
zens  to  carry  arms.  But  the  problem 
of  an  international  police  force  can¬ 
not  be  solved  so  simply,  for  no  power¬ 
ful  soverign  state  is  going  to  agree  to 
disarm  completely.  A  state  may  give 
up  the  right  to  wage  aggressive  war, 
but  it  will  not  give  up,  today,  the 
right  of  self-defense  with  its  own 
armament.  To  do  so  might  mean  dis¬ 
aster.  If  an  international  police  force 
had  all  the  arms  in  the  world,  the 
states  would  be  completely  at  its 
mercy,  and  a  world  dictatorship  could 
easily  follow.  There  would  be  nothing 
to  prevent  a  few  generals  in  command 
of  the  international  police  force  from 
using  it  to  conquer  the  world.  The 
people  enslaved  by  the  Nazi  dictator¬ 
ship  were  liberated  by  people  from 
without.  But  with  a  world  dictator¬ 
ship  there  would  be  no  hope  of  libera¬ 
tion  for  the  people  of  the  world,  unless 
they  were  freed  by  men  from  ^lars. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  glib  non¬ 
chalance  some  experts  prattle  about  an 
international  police  force,  without 
realizing  its  sinister  implications  if 
it  is  to  be  a  real  force  or  its  hopeless 
futility  if  it  is  to  be  a  token  or  a 
“promised”  force.  It  is  on  the  rocks 
of  this  dilemma  that  many  peace  plans 
have  foundered. 

The  solution  of  this  dilemma  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  ABC  Plan.  The  states 
will  not  be  disarmed,  but  their  arma- 
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ment  will  be  limited.  The  interna¬ 
tional  police  force  will  also  be  limited ; 
it  will  be  big  enough  to  enforce  the 
powers  of  the  UN  but  it  will  be  small 
enough  so  that  it  cannot  threaten  to 
became  a  world  tyranny. 

Let  us  say  that  the  quotas  of  arma¬ 
ment  production  provided  in  Revision 
B  were  as  follows:  United  States, 
Russia,  and  Britain — 20%  each; 
France  and  China — 10%  each  ;  all  the 
other  member-states  collectively — 
20%. 

The  international  police  force  would 
be  organized  as  follows ;  A  special  In¬ 
ternational  Contingent  will  be  estab¬ 
lished,  consisting  of  volunteers  re¬ 
cruited  from  the  smaller  member- 
states  only.  This  will  be  the  active 
force  of  the  international  police,  under 
direct  control  of  the  Security  Council, 
to  be  used  only  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  aggression  and  preparation  for 
aggression.  The  International  Con¬ 
tingent  will  be  a  highly  paid,  highly 
trained  professional  army,  stationed 
in  internationalized  bases.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  the  heavy  armament 
produced  by  the  smaller  states  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Security  Coun¬ 
cil.  Thus  it  will  be  automatically 
limited  to  20%  of  the  world’s  effective 
strength. 

The  national  armed  forces  of  the 
five  major  states,  called  the  National 
Contingents,  will  be  the  reserves  of 
the  international  police  force.  These 
Contingents  are  also  automatically 
limited  by  their  production  quotas  of 
heavy  armament. 

In  this  way,  we  can  establish  a 
tyranny-proof  international  police 
force,  which  is  strong  enough  to  en¬ 
force  the  laws  against  aggression  and 
preparation  for  aggression,  and  thus 
can  stop  war  before  it  starts.  Certain¬ 


ly  no  smaller  state  would  attempt 
aggression,  since  it  would  instantly 
face  the  International  Contingent.  No 
major  state  could  successfully  commit 
aggression,  since  the  effective  strength 
of  each  is  automatically  limited  by  its 
quota  of  armament  production,  which 
it  cannot  exceed  without  being  de¬ 
tected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  revised 
Security  Council,  backed  up  by  the 
World  Court  and  the  International 
Contingent.  Only  in  case,  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy  and  rebellion  would  it  be 
necessary  to  call  on  the  National  Con¬ 
tingents  to  help  suppress  an  aggressor. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  the  Inter¬ 
national  Contingent  comprises  only 
20%  of  the  world’s  effective  strength, 
it  could  not  be  used  for  conquest. 
Being  composed  of  citizens  of  the 
smaller  member-states  only,  whose  very 
hope  of  survival  lies  in  a  strong  inter¬ 
national  authority,  it  can  be  relied  on 
to  be  independent  of  the  power-politics 
of  the  major  states,  and  on  the  side  of 
law  and  justice. 

This  solution  of  the  dilemma  of  an 
international  police  force  has  only  re¬ 
cently  become  possible.  A  generation 
ago,  the  weapons  were  largely  small 
arms,  easily  produced  by  almost  any 
blacksmith  shop,  and  therefore  im¬ 
possible  to  inspect,  control,  or  limit. 
Today  virtually  all  decisive  weapons 
are  large  and  complex  machines,  re¬ 
quiring  gigantic  plants  for  their  pro¬ 
duction.  They  are  easily  inspectable 
and  therefore  controllable  on  a  world 
level.  And  the  limitation  of  these 
fighting  machines  is,  as  I  have  shown, 
the  key  to  the  establishment  of  a  safe 
but  effective  international  police  force. 

One  more  problem,  and  a  vital  one: 
How  about  Russia?  Any  amendment 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter  re¬ 
quires  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
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five  major  powers,  and  that  includes  ability  accept.  But  if  they  are  still 


Russia.  What  shall  we  do  if  she 
Tetoes! 

To  meet  this  problem,  I  recommend 
a  four-step  program: 

1.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  all  member-states 
the  revision  of  the  UN  Charter  to 
achieve  the  ABC  objectives.  Decision 
must  be  made  within  a  reasonable 
time  limit.  The  non-communist  na¬ 
tions  will  follow  the  U.  S.  lead.  If 
Russia  agrees,  the  UN  is  quickly  re¬ 
organized,  in  accordance  with  its  Arti¬ 
cles  108  or  109,  so  as  to  control  atomic 
energy,  limit  armament,  and  enforce 
its  decisions  with  a  real  police  force. 
But  if  Russia  delays  or  refuses,  then 

2.  The  President  proposes  the  im¬ 
mediate  extension  of  the  Atlantic  Pact 
into  a  World  Pact  of  all  nations  which 
wish  to  join,  with  its  own  veto-free 
authority  and  its  own  international 
police  force(  see  revision  A  and  C). 

3.  Once  established,  the  World 
Pact  nations  again  urge  Russia  to  join 
them  in  revising  the  United  Nations. 
By  now,  Soviet  Russia  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  World  Pact  nations 
mean  business,  that  she  can  no  longer 
stall,  divide  and  confuse  the  peaceful 
world.  Since  they  cannot  compete 
with  the  organized  might  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  the  Moscow  rulers  will 
find  themselves  all  dressed  up  with  no 
place  to  go.  They  will  in  all  prob- 


not  convinced,  then 

4.  The  World  Pact  authority,  and 
its  Court,  declare  Russia  an  outlaw, 
and  a  threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  authority  shall  decide  what  subse¬ 
quent  steps  shall  be  taken  to  bring 
Soviet  Russia  under  the  rule  of  the 
same  world  law  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  already  accepted. 

By  following  this  procedure,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  proves  necessary,  we  can 
know  in  four  months  exactly  where  we 
stand  in  r^ard  to  the  Russian  atomic 
bomb  and  what  to  do  about  it — ^before 
it  is  too  late. 

Humanity  has  twice  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  attempted  to  establish  an 
effective  international  authority  to  re¬ 
strain  aggressors.  We  must  not  repeat 
the  same  tragic  errors  that  wrecked  the 
League  of  Nations  and  no'fl^  paralyze 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations.  For  the  third  and  perhaps 
last  time  there  exists  an  historic 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
help  create,  through  a  revised  United 
Nations,  an  international  organization 
of  irresistible  spiritual,  legal,  and  mili¬ 
tary  authority.  This  organization 
must  be  so  designed  that  no  peaceful 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  may  be  excluded  or  threatened ; 
and  that  no  government  may  be  per^ 
mitted  to  rearm  for  aggression  with 
impunity  or  attack  a  divided  world 
with  any  chance  of  success. 
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SINCE  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  again”  into  European  conflicts,  we 
war,  in  1942,  public  discussion  worked  out  legislation  designed  to 
of  postwar  reconstruction  has  forestall  a  repetition  of  1917.  We  were 
come  under  way  in  the  United  States,  preparing  against  the  w’ar  of  1917 
If  it  started  belatedly,  it  has  amply  rather  than  against  that  of  1941.  In 
made  up  for  the  delay.  During  a  part  the  same  way,  most  of  the  planning 
of  1942  and  most  of  1943,  the  book  on  economic  postwar  reconstruction  is 
market  and  many  magazines  were  determined  by  the  experience  of  the 
swamped  by  presentations  of  various  great  depression  of  1929  and  some- 
plans  and  their  discussions.  A  certain  times  of  that  of  1920/22,  The  con- 
let-down  seems  now  to  have  followed,  nection  between  economic  crisis,  totali- 
but  it  is  perhaps  no  more  than  the  tarian  dictatorship  and  war  is  well 
quiet  before  a  new  storm.  In  w’hat  established  in  most  minds  and  it  is  no 
follows  I  shall  refrain  from  entering  w’onder,  therefore,  that  the  central 
the  field  of  international  and  political  problem  of  most  of  the  writers  is  the 
peace-planning  and  restrict  myself  to  prevention  of  prolonged  mass  unem- 
a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  on  eco-  ployment.  Next  to  this  objective 
nomic  postwar  reconstruction  in  this  stand  social  security  and  minimum 
country.  To  do  otherwise  would  in-  standards  of  living  as  major  aims, 
evitably  require  far  more  space  than  Statements  to  this  effect  are  made  not 
was  allotted  to  me.  only  by  the  more  progressive  wing  of 

Planning  for  the  future  is  inevit-  political  dears  (such  as  Henry  Wallace 
ably  done  with  both  eyes  firmly  or  John  G.  Winant)  and  of  the  pro- 
directed  toward  the  past.  For  it  is  fessional  economists  such  as  Alvin 
only  from  past  experience  that  we  can  TI arisen  (Full  Recovery  or  Stagnor 
derive  an  estimate  of  the  type  of  prob-  lion?  New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  and 
lem  that  is  likely  to  confront  us  in  Company,  1938),  Lewis  Corey  (The 
the  future.  When  in  the  years  pre-  Unfinished  Task:  Economic  Recottr 
ceding  the  outbreak  of  the  second  struclion  for  Democracy.  New  York: 
World  War  we  were  eager  to  prevent  The  Viking  Press,  1942),  Stuart 
this  country  from  being  “drawn  Chase  (Goals  for  America:  A  Budget 
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of  our  Needs  and  Resources.  New 
York:  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1942),  but  also  by  a  great  many  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  including  Dr.  Whitney 
of  Procter  and  Gamble  (""Considera¬ 
tions  in  War  Planning,”  Address,  47th 
Congress,  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May 
14,  1942)  and  Walter  D.  Fuller,  then 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  more  conservative  economists 
such  as  J.  M.  Clark  and  T.  O.  Yntema. 
Powerful  support  has  come  also  from 
influential  magazines,  such  as  “For^ 
tune”  and  the  “American  Mercury,” 
which  have  opened  their  columns  to 
some  of  the  most  articulate  defenders 
of  such  a  program.  The  National  Re¬ 
sources  Planning  Board  has  striven  to 
popularize  a  list  of  “central  objectives 
of  our  post-defense  planning”  (After 
Defense — What?) 

Full  Employment 

If  we  find  something  approaching 
unanimity  as  far  as  objectives  are  con¬ 
cerned,  disagreement  sets  in  as  soon 
as  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  meth¬ 
ods  advocated  to  achieve  them.  It  is 
true  that  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
unemployment  is  dominated  by  the 
approach  which  J.  M.  Keynes  mapped 
out  in  his  “General  Theory  of  Em¬ 
ployment,  Interest  and  Money.”  Some 
of  the  authors  fail  to  develop  a  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  unemployment,  but  tbe 
great  majority  of  those  who  do,  fol¬ 
low  in  the  main  the  ideas  of  the  “Gen¬ 
eral  Theory.”  It  would  lead  too  far 
to  go  over  the  impressive  array  of 
titles  which  come  under  this  heading, 
but  it  may  be  recorded  in  passing  that 
we  do  not  yet  seem  to  have  a  really 
popular  presentation  of  Keynes’ 
theories  for  the  general  reader.  A.  P. 


Lemer’s  article  in  the  International 
Labor  Review  (“Mr.  Keynes’  General 
Theory  of  Employment,  Interest  and 
Money,”  October  1936,  Vol.  XXXIV, 
No.  4),  some  contributions  to  Sey¬ 
mour  E.  Harris'  Postwar  Economic 
Problems  (New  York,  1943),  and 
Mordecai  Ezekiel’s  contribution  in 
“Strategy  for  Democracy”  (D.  Kings¬ 
ley  and  D.  W.  Petegorsky,  ed..  New 
York,  1942)  and  in  the  Antioch  Re¬ 
view  are  the  best  available  popular 
presentations,  but  they  cover  only 
small  aspects  of  the  field. 

I  shall  not  attempt  here  to  present 
a  statement  of  Keynes’  theory  or  of 
the  voluminous  discussion  of  the 
theory  which  since  1936  has  filled  the 
pages  of  professional  magazines.  It 
is  perhaps  siifficient  to  point  out  that 
what  both  theory  and  practical  life 
are  most  concerned  with  is  the  type  of 
unemployment  which  occurs  as  a  sym- 
tom  of  a  cyclical  downswing  in  busi¬ 
ness  volume  and  that  Keynes  relates 
this  phenomenon  to  recurrent  tenden¬ 
cies  in  our  economy  to  oversava  Full 
employment — an  aim  which  in  itself 
requires  careful  definition — depends 
then  upon  a  sufficiently  large  volume 
of  spending,  be  it  for  purposes  of  con¬ 
sumption  or  investment.  How  can 
this  be  achieved  ?  It  may  help  in  fol¬ 
lowing  this  discussion  if  we  classify 
the  authors  according  to  the  degree  to 
which  they  lay  stress  upon  government 
intervention  to  achieve  full  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  two  extreme  wings  are  then  re¬ 
presented  by  those  authors  who  expect 
private  enterprise  freed  from  govern¬ 
ment  intervention  to  take  over  success¬ 
fully  the  responsibility  of  providing 
jobs  for  everybody,  and  on  the  other 
hand  those  who  believe  that  only  a 
fully  socialized  economy  can  do  ao. 
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The  first  group  is  neither  very  strong 
numerically,  nor  particularly  articu¬ 
late.  They  express  their  optimism  in 
speeches  rather  than  in  lengthy  state¬ 
ments  (e.g.  Dr.  Robey  and  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  in  speeches  reported  in  The 
New  York  Times,  December  5,  1942). 
Upon  closer  examination,  it  is  found 
that  their  confidence  is  based  upon  the 
passing  conditions  of  the  immediate 
postwar  era  rather  than  upon  perman¬ 
ent  features  of  our  economy.  They 
follow  Professor  S.  H.  Slichter  who, 
in  an  article  in  The  Harvard  Business 
Review  (Autumn,  1942)  predicted  a 
possible  postwar  boom  “for  perhaps 
fifteen  years.”  The  other  extreme  is 
found  in  Carl  Dreher’s  “The  Coming 
Showdown”  (Boston,  1942),  a  scath¬ 
ing  indictment  of  modern  business 
practices  by  a  former  business 
man,  who  advocates  a  fully  collectiv¬ 
ized  economy,  but  this  view  is  far 
more  frequent  in  England  than  in  this 
country.  Nicholas  E.  M.  Davenport 
{Vested  Interests  or  Common  Pool?, 
T>ondon:  Victor  Gollancz,  1942),  vari¬ 
ous  contributors  to  G.  D.  H.  CoU’s 
Programme  for  Victory  (London, 
1941),  Balhus’  Reconstruction  and 
Peace  (Tx)ndon,  1941)  show  the  dif¬ 
ferent  temper  of  the  writers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  bulk  of  American  writing 
stays  away  from  these  extremes.  Some 
lay  greater  stress  upon  the  possibilities 
of  private  enterprise  and  consider  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  merely  as  a 
“balance  wheel.”  Others  emphasize 
the  part  government  has  to  play  to 
achieve  high  levels  of  employment. 
Most  agree  that  some  degree  of  gov¬ 
ernment  intervention  will  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  main  points  of  its 
action  would  consist  in  a  change  in 
the  fiscal  policy  so  as  to  encourage 


consumption  and  private  investment, 
with  a  public  works  program  added  to 
remove  any  remaining  unemployment. 
This  is  clearly  stated  in  such  presenta¬ 
tions  as  the  various  publications  of 
Mordecai  Ezekiel,  mentioned  above,  in 
Alvin  Hansen  and  Guy  Greer's  article 
in  Fortune  (November,  1942)  based 
upon  the  two  theoretical  volumes  of 
Professor  Hansen  (Full  Recovery  or 
Stagnation,  New  York,  1938 ;  Fiscal 
Policy  and  Business  Cycles,  New 
York,  1941)  and  in  Stuart  Chase’s 
popular  series  of  little  volumes  de¬ 
voted  to  postwar  reconstruction,  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York).  A  peculiar  form 
of  fiscal  policy,  a  direct  tax  on  idle 
money,  has  Ik'cu  advocated  by  Arthur 
Dahlberg,  both  in  a  book  entitled 
(“When  capital  goes  on  strike;  how  to 
speed  up  spending”  (Haynes,  New 
York.  1938)  and  in  a  monograph 
“Recovery  Plans,”  submitted  to  the 
Congressional  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee. 

Although,  as  I  said  above,  there 
seems  to  be  basic  agreement  on  these 
policies  among  most  American  writers, 
a  survey  of  the  literature  would  cause 
the  hasty  reader  to  get  the  impression 
of  deep-seated  disagreements.  This  is 
due  to  different  emphasis  upon  the 
need  for  government  spending,  but 
even  more  to  disagreement  about  the 
implications  of  deficit  expenditures  on 
the  part  of  the  government. 

The  Debt  Problem 

A  good  example  of  what  might  be 
called  the  conservative  view  is  Harold 
G.  Moulton’s  booklet  “The  New  Phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  Public  Debt”  (Washing¬ 
ton,  Brookings,  1943),  primarily 
directed  at  the  views  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  and  Pro- 
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fessor  Alvin  Hansen.  The  opposite 
view  is  stressed  in  David  McCord 
Wright’s  review  of  Moulton’s  book  (in 
the  American  Economic  Review  of 
September,  1943),  in  A.  P.  Lemer’s 
“Functional  Finance”  (Social  Re¬ 
search,  vol.  X,  February,  1943),  in 
A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  “And  What  Shall  we 
Do  Tomorrow”  (Fortune,  October, 
1941),  in  Alan  R.  Sweety’s  “Planning 
Against  Post-War  Depression”  (An¬ 
nals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1942),  and  in  Hansen’s  above- , 
mentioned  book  on  Fiscal  Policy  and 
the  Business  Cycle.  An  excellent 
presentation  in  moderate  terms  of  the 
progressive  view  is  given  in  Fortune 
magazine’s  Supplement:  The  United 
States  in  a  New  World.  ITT.  The 
Domestic  Economy,  December,  1942. 

As  most  of  this  discussion  is  one  of 
emphasis  rather  than  of  substantial 
disagreement,  it  is  difficult  to  summar¬ 
ize  it.  Everybody  seems  to  accept  the 
thesis  that  under  certain  circumstances 
an  increase  of  the  public  debt  might 
not  only  not  be  harmful,  but  actually 
advantageous,  while  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  opposite  would  hold 
true.  It  seems  agreed  also  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  internally  held,  has  certain 
characteristics  that  are  different  from 
those  of  a  private  debt.  Differences 
of  opinion  refer  primarily  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  is  a  limit  be¬ 
yond  which  the  absolute  amount  of  the 
debt  constitutes  a  danger,  or  whether 
it  is  the  rate  of  increase,  rather  than 
the  absolute  level,  which  needs  care¬ 
ful  watching  in  order  to  prevent  in¬ 
flationary  dangers. 

Different  objections  to  a  policy  of 
continued  deficit-spending  are  raised 
by  John  M.  Clarle  (The  Relation  of 
Government  to  the  Economy  of  the 


Future,  Journal  of  Political  Economy, 
December,  1941)  who  believes  that 
“deficit-spending  is  a  temporary  pal¬ 
liative.”  Once  this  will  be  realized, 
the  coming  generation  will  be  “grappl¬ 
ing  with  the  really  hard  problems  of 
our  economic  order.”  Professor  Sum¬ 
ner  H.  Slichter  (The  Conditions  of 
Expansion,  The  American  Economic 
Review,  March,  1942)  points  out  that 
measures  designed  to  encourage  in¬ 
vestment  might  lead  to  excessive  in¬ 
comes  in  the  upper  income  groups  and 
thus  clash  with  the  community’s  “pre¬ 
ference  concerning  the  distribution  of 
wealth.” 

A  good  deal  of  the  background  of 
these  discussions  on  public  spending 
is  related  to  the  problem  of  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  “secular  stagna¬ 
tion.”  This  term  designates  an  alleged 
tendency  of  the  “mature”  American 
economy  to  offer  insufficient  outlets 
for  profitable  investment.  Insufficient, 
this  means,  to  absorb  that  volume  of 
savings  which,  with  our  existing  con¬ 
sumption-saving  pattern,  would  be 
forthcoming  year  after  year  under  con¬ 
ditions  of  full  employment.  This 
thesis  has  been  defended  by  Alvin 
Hansen  (Full  Recovery  or  Stagna¬ 
tion),  Alan  Sweezy  (In  Postwar  Eco¬ 
nomic  Problems,  ed.  by  S.  Harris) 
and  Raymond  Walsh  (in  a  speech 
published  by  the  Institute  on  Postwar 
Reconstruction,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity.)  Fortune  magazine  in  its  sup¬ 
plement  on  “The  Domestic  Economy” 
has  rejected  it.  Joseph  Schumpeter’s 
“Capitalism,  Socialism,  and  Democ¬ 
racy”  (Harpers,  New  York,  1942) 
contains  a  detailed  discussion  of  this 
problem  of  “vanishing  investment 
opportunities”  and  a  considered  state¬ 
ment  of  alternative  methods  of  inter¬ 
pretation. 
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A  large  part  of  the  discussion  on 
postwar  employment  problems  deals 
with  the  objectives  of  public  spending. 
The  list  of  desirable  public  works  is, 
of  course,  unlimited  and  the  question 
gives  ample  latitude  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  writer.  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr. 
(in  his  above-mentioned  article  in 
Fortune)  and  Stuart  Chase  (Goals  for 
America :  A  Budget  of  our  Needs  and 
Resources,  Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
1942)  have  given  impressive  lists  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  fields  of  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  health  services  and 
education. 

Organization  of  Our  Economy 

So  far  I  have  been  dealing  primar¬ 
ily  with  the  volume  of  economic  activ¬ 
ity.  A  considerable  part  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  deals  with  the  desirable  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  economic  life  after  the  war. 
Attention  is  in  particular  focussed  on 
two  problems,  that  of  the  desirable 
degree  of  competition  to  be  obtained 
in  postwar  America,  and  second,  the 
co-existence  of  private  enterprise  and 
government-controlled  sections  of  the 
economic  structure. 

The  theoretical  foundation  for  the 
present  discussion  of  the  monopoly 
problem  was  laid  in  the  early  thirties 
when  Joan  Robinson  in  England  and 
Edward  Chamberlin  in  this  country 
developed  the  “Theory  of  ^lonopolis- 
tic  Competition.”  This  theory  com¬ 
bined  with  the  old  anti-monopoly  tra¬ 
dition  of  America  provides  the  wea¬ 
pons  for  the  demand  for  a  return  to 
a  more  thoroughly  competitive  society. 
Thurman  W.  Arnold  in  his  “Democ¬ 
racy  and  Free  Enterprise”  (Norman, 
Oklahoma,  1942)  continues  his  old 
Btruirgle  against  “the  bottlenecks”  of 
capitalism.  Less  “radical”  in  his 
views  is  Frank  H.  Knight  in  an  arti- 
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cle  “The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  the 
Economic  World  of  the  Future”  (The 
Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1941),  while  Professor  Yntema 
in  the  same  publication  expresses  a 
certain  skepticism  about  the  strength 
of  the  anti-monopoly  campaign  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  trend  toward 
government  control  of  the  economy 
(“The  Future  Role  of  Large-Scale 
Enterprise”).  However,  a  remark¬ 
able  revival  of  confidence  in  the  virtue 
of  competitive  enterprise  is  apparent¬ 
ly  taking  place  among  economists  who, 
politically,  would  be  classified  as 
Leftists.  Lewis  Oorcy^(The  Unfinish¬ 
ed  Task:  Economic  Reconstruction  for 
Democracy,  New  York,  1942)  stresses 
that  “it  is  the  free  in  ‘free  enterprise’ 
that  makes  for  democracy,  not  the  pri¬ 
vate  ownership.”  Oscar  Lange 
(“Strengthening  the  Economic  Foun¬ 
dations  of  Democracy”  in  Social 
Change,  June/August,  1940)  advo¬ 
cates  “restoration  of  effective  competi¬ 
tion  between  private  enterprise,”  and, 
following  certain  suggestions  in  Al¬ 
fred  Marshall’s  Principles,  Abba  P. 
Lemer  outlines  the  program  of  “Eco¬ 
nomic  Liberalism  in  the  Postwas 
World,”  based  upon  perfect  competi¬ 
tion  enforced  by  appropriate  govern¬ 
ment  action  (Postwar  Economic  Prob¬ 
lems,  ed.  by  S.  E.  Harris). 

In  common  with  other  authors, 
Corey,  Lange  and  Lerner  believe  that 
the  predominant  trend  of  the  postwar 
economy  will  be  toward  a  mixed  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  part  government-run, 
part  privately  administered.  While 
these  economists  see  the  need  for  such 
a  system  primarily  to  counteract  the 
tendency  toward  private  monopoly, 
Geoffrey  Crowther,  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  “Economist,”  believes  that  what 
he  calls  the  “social  motive”  must  co- 
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exist  with  the  profit  motive,  neatly 
separated  in  different  spheres  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity.  In  an  article  “Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here’’  in  Fortune 
(October,  1941)  he  has  outlined  the 
principles  of  such  a  mixed  economy. 
In  British  postwar  discussion  these 
ideas  have  been  expressed  even  more 
strongly  (e.g.  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole  in 
“Programme  for  Victory,”  I^ondon, 
1941 ;  William  Temple,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  in  “Christianity  and 
Social  Order,”  Penguin  Books.  1942 ; 
Samuel  Courlauld,  the  well-known 
English  biisiness  man,  in  The  Eco¬ 
nomic  Journal  of  April,  194®,  and 
many  others). 

Living  Standards 

Geoffrey  Crowther’s  plan  of  a 
mixed  economy  states  “that  the  com¬ 
munity  should  openly  and  deliberate¬ 
ly  admit  what  it  has  in  fact  practiced 
for  decades  past:  namely,  that  there 
are  certain  forms  of  economic  activity 
so  important  that  it  is  not  prepared 
to  allow  the  motive  of  profit  to  have 
the  deciding  voice  in  them.”  A  new 
Bill  of  Rights  should  say  “that  every 
citizen  is  guaranteed  the  essentials  of 
the  decent  life.”  This  is  combined 
with  the  idea  of  citizen’s  service. 
Among  these  essentials  of  the  decent 
life,  Crowther  enumerates:  “The  citi¬ 
zen  of  a  domocracy  should  be  guaran¬ 
teed,  as  of  right,  enough  food  to  main¬ 
tain  him  in  health.  He  should  be 
assured  of  a  minimum  standard  of 
shelter,  clothing,  and  fuel.  He  should 
be  given  full  and  equal  opportunities 
of  education.  He  should  have  leisure 
and  facilities  for  enjoying  it.  He 
should  be  secured  against  the  risks  of 
unemployment,  ill  health,  and  old  age. 
Above  all,  the  presence  of  children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bring  with 


it  misery  for  the  parents,  deprivation 
for  the  children,  and  poverty  for  all. 
All  these  things  inhere  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  as  his  citizen’s  rights.”  Some 
of  these  rights  have  been  granted  in 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  in 
the  past  three  decades,  but  “the  vari¬ 
ous  provisions  are  haphazard,  scat¬ 
tered,  inconsistent,  uncoordinated,  in¬ 
complete,  illogical ;  but  they  reach  a 
fair  way  and  it  would  not  take  a  very 
much  greater  effort  to  pull  them  to¬ 
gether  into  a  rounded  whole.” 

No  similar  all-inclusive  program 
has  been  worked  out  in  the  United 
States,  although  concepts  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  standard  of  living  are  assump¬ 
tions  underlying  some  of  the  “goals  for 
America”  as  worked  out  by  Stuart 
Chase  and  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.  I  would 
also  like  to  refer  to  the  work  of  the 
Heller  Committee  in  California  in 
this  field.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  is  one  of  the  elements  in  establish¬ 
ing  Minimum  Standards. 

Social  Security 

Another  element  in  establishing 
minimum  standards  is  contained  in 
social  security  prc^ams.  The  most 
widely  discussed  advance  in  this  field 
has  been  made  by  the  so-called  Sever- 
idge  report  on  “Social  Insurance  and 
Allied  Services,”  published  in  this 
country  by  Macmillan  in  1942,  and 
widely  distributed.  While  the  Bever^ 
idge  plan  was  widely  hailed  as  an  im¬ 
portant  step  forward,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  plans  for  this  country  have  been 
far  less  advertised  and  discussed.  A 
program  of  developed  social  security, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance,  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  American  Association  for  So¬ 
cial  Security  (“Can  We  Stop  a  Post¬ 
war  Depression  Now?”,  New  York, 
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1942).  Even  more  important  was  the 
report  on  Security,  Work  and  Relief 
Policies,  submitted  by  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that,  compared  with 
the  British  Beveridge  report,  the 
American  plan  lays  greater  stress  on 
the  right  to  work,  rather  than  on  in¬ 
surance.  A  Federal  works  agency  is 
to  provide  jobs  when  private  industry 
is  unable  to  absorb  the  unemployed. 
Social  Security  is  thus  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  problem  of  full  em¬ 
ployment 

International  Aspects 

I  have  so  far  disregarded  the  vast 
literature  on  international  economic 
questions,  which  would  require  special 
treatment.  In  particular  I  should 
mention  the  discussions  centering  in 
the  international  currency  plans  and 
inter-allied  food  and  relief  policies. 
Of  the  literature  dealing  with  basic 
international  economic  relations,  I 
name  at  random  Harold  Butler’s  The 
Ivost  Peace  (New  York,  1942)  based 
upon  the  author’s  erperience  in  the 
International  Labor  Organization, 
J.  B.  Condliffe’s  sober  and  construc¬ 
tive  “Agenda  for  a  Postwar  World” 
(New  York,  1942)  and  the  remark¬ 
able  theoretical  study  by  J.  E.  Meade, 
“The  Economic  Basis  of  a  Durable 
Peace,”  (New  York,  1940),  dealing 
primarily  with  the  international 
aspects  of  full  employment  policies. 

Pamphlets 

Special  mention  ought  to  be  made 
of  the  vast  pamphlet  literature  on  post¬ 
war  reconstruction  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  last  few  years.  Under 
this  heading  belong  various  pamphlets 
of  the  National  Resources  Planning 
Board,  of  the  Institute  on  Postwar  Re¬ 
construction  of  New  York  University 


(for  which  I  wrote  a  100-page  “Sur¬ 
vey  of  Literature  on  Postwar  Recon¬ 
struction”),  a  number  of  Public 
Affairs  pamphlets,  several  full-sized 
pamphlets  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  the 
releases  of  the  American  Labor  Con¬ 
ference  on  International  Affairs  and 
the  publications  of  the  Committee  of 
Economic  Development.  Some  of 
these  publications  contain  original 
studies,  others  are  primarily  condensa¬ 
tions  or  popularizations  of  voluminous 
investigations.  For  a  first  approach 
to  some  of  the  basic  problems,  many 
of  these  pamphlets  will  prove  particu¬ 
larly  useful.  Unfortunately,  lack  of 
space  prevents  a  more  detailed  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  type  of  literature. 
Conclusion 

In  his  “Twenty  Year’s  Crisis,”  Ed¬ 
ward  Hallett  Carr  opposed  realistic 
to  utopian  thinking  in  the  field  of  in¬ 
ternational  policies.  The  same  cate¬ 
gories,  I  suppose,  can  be  applied  to 
postwar  planning.  Most  of  the  authors 
quoted  above,  but  by  no  means  all, 
would,  I  fear,  in  the  glaring  light  of 
Carr’s  criticism  come  to  be  branded  as 
Utopians.  They  present  us  with  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  desirable  picture 
of  Postwar  America,  but  they  tell  us 
relatively  little  about  the  forces  that 
will  work  for  whatever  changes  these 
authors  recommend. 

Still,  the  fact  remains  that  in  spite 
of  divergencies,  frequently  more 
apparent  than  real,  there  is  a  surpris¬ 
ing  degree  of  agreement  on  at  least 
some  basic  principles  of  the  American 
economy  after  the  war.  And  in  a 
democratic  community  such  agreement 
will  hardly  fail  to  influence,  even  if 
it  does  not  determine,  the  trend  of 
events.  What  matters  most,  it  would 
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seem,  is  that  the  picture  of  postwar 
America,  that  emerges  out  of  the 
literature,  be  transmitted  to  as  large 
a  part  of  the  citizenry  as  possible. 

POSTSCKIPT 

When  this  article  was  written,  the 
postwar  world  was  still  ahead  of  us. 
Since  publication  was  postponed  until 
now,  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  us 
to  contrast  the  problems  discussed  in 
the  literature  with  the  actual  issues 
that  arose  out  of  the  war  and  since  its 
end.  Generally  speaking,  the  verdict 
is  not  too  favorable  as  to  the  ability  of 
most  of  the  authors  mentionetl  in  the 
survey  to  foresee  the  future. 

The  problem  of  full  employment 
formed  the  hard  core  of  the  literature. 
Having  lived  from  1929  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war,  through  a  period  of 
uninterrupted  mass  unemployment, 
most  economists  expected  that,  once 
war  expenditures  ended,  the  Fnited 
States  would  rapidly  return  to  a  state 
of  economic  stagnation.  Instead,  as 
is  well-known,  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  the  United  States  with  it  have 
been  confronted,  after  a  brief  period 
of  transition  following  the  end  of 
hostilities,  with  over-employment  and 
inflation.  Ilenrv'  Wallace’s  .“Sixty 
Million  Jobs”  have  been  easily  pro¬ 
duced  and  outdistanced  by  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  United  States,  and  our 
main  concern  has  been  to  prevent  in¬ 
flationary  excesses  rather  than  a  drop 
into  the  abyss  of  deflation. 

The  failure  to  predict  correctly  the 
economic  postwar  evolution  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  errors  on  two  levels 
of  analysis,  one  of  economic ;  theory, 
the  other  of  politics.  Briefly|  stated, 
the  assumption  of  continued — or 
rather  resumed — ^mass  unemployment 


after  the  war  was  based  upon  the  be¬ 
lief  that  the  consumption  function  as 
derived  from  pre-war  data  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  prevail  after  the  war.  Ex¬ 
pressed  in  less  technical  languages: 
most  economists  based  their  predic¬ 
tions  upon  the  belief  that  consumers 
after  the  war  would  divide  their  in¬ 
comes  into  consumptive  funds  and  sav¬ 
ings  in  about  the  same  proportion  as 
during  the  decade  before  1940.  Events 
have  shown  this  assumption  to  be 
erroneous.  A  considerably  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  current  incomes  than  ex¬ 
pected  was  spent  on  consumptive  goods 
(including  the  so-called  consumer  dui^ 
ables  such  as  automobiles, ;  refrigera¬ 
tors,  radios,  television  sets,  etc.) — the 
notorious  “pent-up  demand”  largely 
financed  out  of  war-made  savings. 
This  implied  substantial  expenditures 
for  capital  equipment.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  total  demand  for  goods  and 
services  exceeded  by  far  the  pessimis¬ 
tic  predictions  of  the  planners. 

This  trend  toward  full  employment 
(or  even  over-employment)  was  pow¬ 
erfully  enhanced  by  the  development 
of  the  world  political  situation.  The 
tension  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  after  1946  had  led 
to  defense  expenditures  and  gifts  to 
foreign  nations  which  have  kept  the 
U.  S.  budget  at  a  level  far  above  that 
of  any  previous  peace  period.  Since 
it  was  deemed  politically  diflScult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  balance  the  budget, 
the  inflationary  tendencies  have  been 
strengthened  by  deficit  spending  in  a 
period  of  full  employment. 

If  on  this  score  the  economists  on 
the  whole  do  not  fare  too  well,  the 
postwar  planners  have  more  correctly 
predicted  the  world-wide  trend  toward 
improved  social  security.  It  is  true 
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that  the  so-called  Full  Employment 
Act  voted  by  Congress  combines  a 
pious  wish  for  full  employment  with 
— as  only  concrete  action — the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Council  of  Economic  Ad¬ 
visers.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
problem — if  not  yet  the  task — main¬ 
taining  high  employment  levels  has 
been  recognized  as  being  somehow 
within  the  province  of  the  United 
States  government.  A  further  and  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  symptom  of  this 
trend  has  been  the  amazing  growth  of 
industrial  pension  schemes  and  health 


insurance  measures  by  way  of  collec¬ 
tive  agreements. 

Finally,  though  the  economists  went 
wrong  in  their  diagnosis  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  postwar  ills  of  the  United 
States,  a  foolhardy  indeed  would  be 
the  one  who  predicted  that  never  again 
will  America  be  threatened  by  crisis 
and  unemployment.  At  some  stage — 
which  we  all  hope  is  distant — the 
schemes  of  the  postwar  planners  for 
full  employment  may  prove  vital  tools 
in  the  defense  of  American  democracy 
against  totalitarian  peril. 
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Outlines  of  Bussisn  Culture.  By  Paul 
Miliukov.  Philadelphia.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press.  1948.  $4.50. 

The  first  English  translation  of  this 
comprehensive  and  thorough  history  of 
Russian  culture  was  originally  published 
as  three  separate  volumes  in  1941.  Now 
all  three  sections — Religion  and  the 
Church,  Literature  and  Architecture, 
Painting  and  ifusic — are  presented  in  a 
single,  and  too  unwieldly,  volume.  The 
work  is  an  outstanding  one  and  the  late 
Professor  Miliukov  traced  with  zeal  and 
acuity  the  evolution  of  Russian  institu¬ 
tions  and  ideas.  Because  of  the  prodigi¬ 
ous  erudition  and  the  scholarly  objectivity 
of  the  author,  the  volume  can  serve  as  a 
much  needed  guide  to  those  of  us  toiiay 
who  seek  a  guide  to  Russia  and  Russian 
culture.  Especially  fine  is  the  exhaustive 
treatment  of  the  Russian  Church  and  its 
struggles  throughout  the  centuries.  The 
section  on  music  is  far  too  brief  and  the 
scholar  will  wish  to  consult  other  and 
more  modern  sources  to  provide  himself 
with  a  more  complete  picture  of  this 
aspect  of  Russian  culture. 

—  WlI.MAM  P.  Se.\rs 


Buasian  Literature  Since  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  Exlited  by  Joshua  Kunitz.  New 
York.  Boni  and  Oaer.  1948.  x  and  932 
pages.  $6.00. 

This  selection  of  Soviet  literature  is, 
in  a  profound  sense,  a  running  social  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Four  novels, 
twenty  short  stories,  four  essays  and 
twenty-two  poems  have  been  selecte<l  and 
arranged  in  this  fascinating  collection  of 
Soviet  letters.  Dr.  KiinitA  the  editor  of 
this  monumental  anthology,  has  divided 
the  book  into  four  sections  and  he  has 
written  an  illuminating  foreward  for  each 
section.  The  four  divisions  are  Wartime 
Communism  (1917-1921);  The  New  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  (1921-1927);  Industrializa¬ 
tion  and  The  Five  Year  Plans  (1928-1940)  ; 
and  War  and  the  Post-tVar  Period  (1941- 
1948). 

In  no  one  volume  has  there  been  so 
splendid  a  collection  of  Russian  literature, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  a  volume  which 
has  provided  such  a  penetrating  insight 
into  Soviet  life  and  thought.  It  is  brash 
to  suggest  more  material  for  so  full  a 
collection,  but  one  might  question  the 
omission  of  literature  in  the  drama  form. 
—  William  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Economic  Controls 

in  the  Postwar  World 

By  OSCAR  LANGE 

Dr.  Lange  is  an  intellectual  import  from  Poland.  He  holds  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Cracow,  where  he  was  lecturer  in  Economics  and 
Statistics.  He  lectured  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Universities  of  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Stanford  before  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
he  was  professor  of  Economics.  For  a  short  time  he  was  professor  of  Economics  at 
Columbia.  He  has  written  extensively  in  the  field  of  mathematical  economics,  served 
as  acting  editor  of  Econometrica,  and  was  a  fellow  of  the  Ekjonometric  Society.  His 
book  On  the  Economie  Throru  of  Socialiam  (University  of  Minnesota  Press,  1938)  ia 
widely  known. 

Dr.  Lange  was  for  several  years  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  also 
represented  Poland  in  the  United  Nations.  Of  great  interest  to  our  readers  will  be 
this  stimulating  article  on  economic  controls  in  the  postwar  period.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  author  at  the  request  of  the  editor  before  he  was  appointed  to  his  political  job. 

Government  control  of  eco-  but  in  spite  of  the  preferences  of  pub- 
nomic  activity  has  grown  unin-  lie  opinion.  It  has  done  so  because, 
terruptedly  since  the  time  of  given  the  structure  of  our  economy 
the  Great  Depression.  The  war  has  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  our  poli- 
underlined  this  trend  to  such  a  degree  tical  system,  it  has  become  necessary 
that  few  fields  of  business  or  consump-  to  keep  the  economy  from  breaking 
tion  activity  are  left  untouched  by  down  due  to  unemployment  and  sub¬ 
government  control  in  some  way.  The  sequently  to  inflation,  and  the  neces- 
question  arises,  quite  naturally.  Is  sity  of  supplying  the  goods  essential 
this  but  a  transitory  development,  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Whether 
caused  by  exceptional  circumstances,  it  will  continue  will  depend  on 
or  has  extended  government  control  of  whether  it  will  prove  to  be  necessary, 
economic  activity  come  to  stay?  The  question  must  be  answered  in 

Many  people  wdll  answer  this  ques-  terms  of  the  problems  which  confront 
tion  in  terms  of  their  general  “ideo-  our  economy. 

logical”  attitudes  in  regard  to  “free  The  problems  which  confront  our 
enterprise,”  “socialism,”  etc.  Past  ex-  economy  can  be  classified  as  follows: 
perience,  however,  enables  us  to  pre-  (1)  the  maintenance  of  full  employ- 
diet  that  these  “ideological”  attitudes  ment,  (2)  the  control  of  monopoly, 
will  exert  a  secondary  role  in  determ-  and  (3)  the  provision  of  an  adequate 
ining  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  gov-  distribution  of  incomes.  Unless  our 
ernment  control  of  economic  activity  economic  and  political  systems  are  to 
is  going  to  stay.  The  question  will  break  down  some  day,  these  problems 
be  decided  not  by  “ideol(^ical”  pre-  must  be  solved.  “Ideological”  atti- 
ferenoes  but  by  jiracHcaJ  necessities,  tudes  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
In  the  decade  which  preceded  World  presure  of  various  interested  groups. 
War  II  and  during  the  war,  govern-  may  affect  profoundly  the  ways  and 
ment  control  has  grown  not  because  of  methods  by  which  these  problems  will 
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be  approached.  They  are  importaut 
on  that  account.  But  unless  the  na¬ 
tion  is  willing  to  endure  a  complete 
economic  and  political  breakdown  (as 
Germany  did  in  the  early  thirties),  or 
unless  vested  interests  prove  so  strong 
as  to  block  effectively  the  national  will 
for  survival — contingencies  which  I 
do  not  anticipate — the  problems  men¬ 
tioned  will  be  solved  in  some  way. 
Whatever  method  may  be  employed,  it 
will  involve,  of  necessity,  a  large 
amount  of  government  control  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity. 

The  Maintence  of  Full  Employment 

The  problem  consists  in  maintain¬ 
ing  a  stream  of  total  expenditure  ade¬ 
quate  to  purchase  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  the  nation  can  produce  with 
the  resources  at  its  command.  If  the 
stream  of  expenditure  is  too  small  for 
that  purpose,  part  of  the  goods  and 
services  produced  cannot  be  sold  at  the 
prices  the  sellers  expected  to  obtain. 
Producers  suffer  losses.  The  losses 
may  materialize  either  through  a  fall 
of  selling  prices,  or,  failing  that,  in 
an  accumulation  of  unsalable  inven¬ 
tory.  This  is  called  deflation.  The 
resultant  losses  lead  to  restriction  of 
output  and  to  unemployment.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  stream  of  expendi¬ 
ture  is  too  large,  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  produced  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  and  prices  rise.  The 
rise  in  prices  can  lie  checked  only  by 
government  control  and  excessive  de¬ 
mand  must  be  restricted  by  rationing. 
This  is  inflation.  The  problem  there¬ 
fore  is  to  maintain  a  stream  of  total 
expenditure  sufficient  to  avoid  defla¬ 
tion,  and  yet  not  so  great  as  to  cause 
inflation. 

Traditional  economists  saw  the  need 
for  government  control  of  economic 


activity  merely  to  avoid  inflation.  The 
doctrine  of  monetary  management  and 
control  of  private  banking  was  based 
on  the  fear  that  irresponsible  use  by 
government  or  by  private  banks  of  the 
power  to  create  money  may  lead  to 
an  excessive  stream  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  danger  of  deflation  was 
supposed  to  take  care  of  itself,  with¬ 
out  much  need  for  government  con¬ 
trol.  This,  it  was  held,  might  occur 
in  two  ways. 

Changes  in  interest  rates  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  nip  in  the  bud  deflationary 
tendencies.  The  entrepreneurial  losses 
involved  in  an  incipient  deflation  dim¬ 
inish  the  producers’  demand  for  loans 
and  lead  to  a  fall  in  interest  rates. 
But  lower  interest  rates  make  profit¬ 
able  business  ventures  which  were  not 
so  before,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
production  of  durable  goods.  This 
leads  to  a  revival  of  output  and  em¬ 
ployment.  Furthermore,  lower  inte¬ 
rest  rates  discourage  private  saving 
and,  consequently,  increase  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  consumers’  goods.  In 
this  way  a  fall  of  interest  rates  would 
check  deflation.  But,  if  the  fall  of 
interest  rates  should  be  insufficient  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  another  factor 
would  control  deflation.  This  is  the 
fall  in  costs  of  production,  particular¬ 
ly  in  wage-rates.  The  reduced  output 
would  cause  wages  and  other  cost 
items,  such  as  prices  of  raw  materials, 
to  fall.  Competition  would  then  lead 
to  a  reduction  of  commodity  prices. 
Finally,  the  stream  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture,  which  was  too  small  to  buy  at 
the  old  prices  all  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  can  be  produced,  would 
prove  sufllcient  to  buy  them  at  the  new 
prices.  In  this  way  deflation  and  un¬ 
employment,  it  was  held,  would  take 
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care  of  themselves  without  government 
control.  If  prolonged  unemployment 
occurred  in  actual  experience,  respon¬ 
sibility  was  placed  upon  rigidity  of 
cost  prices,  due  particularly  to  the 
unwillingness  of  trade  unions  to  accept 
wage  cuts.  ' 

Experience  has  shown  the  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  its  flaws.  The  rate  of  in¬ 
terest  argument  over-emphasizes  the 
influence  of  a  fall  in  interest  rates 
upon  the  decisions  of  producers. 
When  entrepreneurial  losses  caused  by 
deflation  have  created  among  business 
men  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  fear 
of  further  losses,  no  conceivable  re¬ 
duction  of  interest  rates  will  suffice  to 
increase  output.  This  is  a  common 
experience  of  producers  as  well  as  of 
bankers.  The  fall  in  costs  and  of  com¬ 
modity  prices  may  fail  to  improve  the 
situation.  It  may  even  make  it  worse. 
For  if  a  fall  in  prices  generates  an 
expectation  that  prices  will  fall  even 
more  in  the  future,  producers  restrict 
instead  of  expand  output.  They  do 
this  iK'cause  producing  when  costs  are 
higher  and  selling  when  prices  will  be 
lower  spell  losses.  Unemployment  in¬ 
creases,  incomes  are  reduced,  and  the 
stream  of  total  expenditure  diminishes 
further.  But,  independently  of  such 
adverse  expectations,  a  fall  in  costs 
and  commodity  prices  may  lead  to  an 
increase  in  output  and  employment 
only  when  the  stream  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture  does  not  diminish  pari  passii.  If 
it  does,  the  reduced  stream  of  expendi¬ 
ture  continues  to  be  too  small  to  buy, 
even  at  the  lower  prices,  the  goods 
and  services  which  can  be  produced. 
In  this  case  a  fall  in  prices  fails  to, 
correct  the  deflationary  situation.  And' 
if  the  stream  of  total  expenditure  dim¬ 
inishes  more  than  proportionally  to 


the  fall  in  prices,  the  amount  of  goods 
and  services  it  can  buy  decreases  too. 
Deflation  thus  becomes  aggravated. 

In  arguing  that  deflation  takes  care 
of  itself,  provided  cost  prices  are  not 
rigid,  traditional  economic  theory 
assumed  that  the  diminution  of  the 
stream  of  total  expenditure  would  not 
keep  pace  with  the  fall  of  prices.  It 
held  that  the  fall  in  prices  increases 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  stock 
of  money  held  by  consumers  and  pro¬ 
ducers.  Consumers  and  producers  are 
supposed  to  find  that  they  have  more 
money  than  they  wish  to  keep  and 
S[)end  part  of  it  to  buy  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices.  This  keeps  directly  the  stream 
of  total  ex|)enditure  from  falling  as 
prices  fall.  Instead  of  buying  goods 
and  services,  they  may  want  to  loan 
out  their  excess  money,  which  leads  to 
a  further  fall  of  interest  rates.  The 
lower  interest  rate  stimulates  produc¬ 
tion,  as  stated  above,  and  indirectly 
keeps  the  stream  of  total  expenditure 
from  falling  so  as  to  nullify  the  effect 
of  a  fall  in  prices.  But  we  know  that 
in  our  present  economy  money  is  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  banks  in  the  form  of  bank 
deposits  in  response  to  producers’  de¬ 
mand  for  loans.  If  producers  reduce 
their  output  in  a  deflationary  situa¬ 
tion,  they  pay  back  their  bank  loans 
without  taking  out  an  equal  volume  of 
new  ones.  Or  they  go  bankrupt  and 
the  banks  have  to  write  off  part  of 
their  assets.  In  either  case  the  amount 
of  bank  de|X)8its,  which  forms  the  ma¬ 
jor  part  of  the  supply  of  money,  is  re¬ 
duced.  The  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  money  is  likely  to  keep  pace  with 
the  diminution  of  the  demand  for 
loans  and  the  controls,  upon  which 
traditional  economic  theory  relied  to 
keep  the  stream  of  total  expenditure 
from  falling  proportionally  with 
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prices,  fail  to  operate.  Nor  do  inte- 
reet  rates  fall  either.  Indeed,  condi¬ 
tions  may  grow  from  bad  to  worse. 
A  wave  of  bankruptcies  caused  by  the 
deflation  may  produce  a  financial 
panic.  Banks  may  recall  loans  which 
are  demanded  by  producers  and  thus 
force  them  to  restrict  output.  The 
quantity  of  money  then  diminishes 
more  than  in  pro|K>rtion  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  output  and  employment  de¬ 
crease  yet  further. 

The  fallacy  of  traditional  theory  is 
that,  while  it  is  aware  of  the  banks’ 
power  to  create  money  and  makes  the 
proper  deduction  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  government  control  to 
avoid  inflation,  it  does  not  see  clearly 
the  tendency  of  the  banks  to  reduce 
the  supply  of  money  and  the  resulting 
necessity  of  government  controls  to 
avoid  deflation.  As  we  have  seen,  de¬ 
flation  does  not  take  care  of  itself  and 
government  control  is  necessary  to 
avoid  it,  or  to  correct  it  if  it  has  al¬ 
ready  occurred.  This  fact  establishes 
the  chief  sphere  of  government  control 
of  economic  activity  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  postwar  world.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  will  have  to  be  responsible 
for  keeping  the  nation’s  stream  of  total 
spending  on  a  level  sufiicient  (and  not 
greater  than  required)  to  buy  at  cur¬ 
rent  prices  all  the  goods  and  services 
which  can  be  produced.  If  private  ex¬ 
penditure  exceeds  that  level,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  must  syphon  off  the  “infla¬ 
tionary  gap.”  If  private  expcmditiire 
falls  short  of  that  level,  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  close  up  the  “deflationary 
gap.”*  In  the  first  case  the  govern¬ 
ment  must  collect  in  taxes  or  by  non¬ 


inflationary  borrowing  more  than  it 
spends;  in  the  second  case  it  must 
spend  more  than  it  collects  (“deficit 
spending.”)® 

The  task  of  closing  the  “inflationary 
gap”  is  much  easier  than  that  of  clos¬ 
ing  the  “deflationary  gap,”  because  in 
our  present  economic  system  it  is 
easier  to  discourage  expenditure  than 
to  encourage  it  (assuming  no  change 
in  the  price  level).  The  second  task 
therefore  requires  more  radical  mea¬ 
sures.  The  measures  are  of  two  kinds: 
(1)  measures  which  encourage  private 
spending,  and  (2)  measures  designed 
to  close  the  “gap”  by  deficit  spending 
of  the  government.  Among  the  first 
group  of  measures  are,  in  addition  to 
the  standard  measures  of  monetary- 
policy,  such  as  low  interest  rates,  open 
market  operations,  those  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  formation  of  entrepreneurial 
expectations  resulting  in  a  cumulative 
reduction  of  output  and  employTiient. 
As  we  have  seen,  a  fall  in  prices  (costs 
as  well  as  commodity  prices)  has  such 
results  if  producers  believe  that  prices 
will  fall  even  lower  in  the  future. 
This  rtHiuires  that  the  government 
guarantee  either  a  stable  price  level 
in  general  or  of  a  particular  grouj)  of 
goods  or  services  (e.g.,  wage-rates). 
Such  a  guarantee  must  be  carried  out 
by  governmental  market  operations,  by 
administrative  controls,  or  by  general 
deficit  spending.  But  if  producers 
have  faith  in  the  effectiveness  of  the 
guarantee,  expectations  of  a  cumula¬ 
tive  fall  or  rise  in  prices  (or  in  prices 
of  the  particular  gnmp  of  goods  and 
services  guaranteed)  will  not  occur, 
and  the  guarantee  may  be  carried  out 


1  The  “inflationary  gap”  is  the  excess,  the  “deflationary  gap”  is  the  deflciency 
of  the  actual  stream  of  expenditure  as  compared  with  ttie  stream  just  sutticient  to  buy 
at  current  prices  the  goods  and  services  which  can  be  produced  with  the  nation’s  re¬ 
sources. 

2  This  is  Dr.  Lerner’s  principle  of  “functional  finance.”  Cf.  Social  Research, 
February,  1943. 
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with  a  minimum  of  actual  government 
intervention.  An  alternative  to  gua¬ 
ranteeing  the  stability  of  the  general 
or  of  a  particular  price  level  is  for  the 
government  to  guarantee  to  producers 
the  salability  of  a  given  volume  of  out¬ 
put.  The  government  may  set  up 
“national  goals”  in  the  pro<luction  of 
different  goods,  such  as  are  now  set 
up  in  war  production,  and  guarantee 
the  sale  of  these  quotas.  If  these 
quotas  are  not  bought  out  of  private 
expenditure,  the  government  would 
buy  the  remainder  and  distribute  it  to 
the  needy  (as  in  the  food-stamp  plan). 
Again,  if  producers  are  assured  that 
these  quotas  will  be  disposed  of,  they 
will  produce  them  and  by  doing  so 
will  create  employment  and  incomes 
to  buy  them.  Once  the  system  is 
established,  actual  government  inter¬ 
vention  may  prove  to  be  of  minor  sig¬ 
nificance. 

If  the  measures  designed  to  encour¬ 
age  private  spending  are  not  sufficient 
to  maintain  an  adequate  stream  of  pri¬ 
vate  expenditure,  and  partly  to  imple¬ 
ment  these  meastires,  the  governm(*nt 
must  close  the  “deflationarv’  trap”  by 
deficit  spending.  Such  deficit  spend¬ 
ing  can  be  directed  toward  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  adequate  consumption 
standards  (housing,  feeding  of  school 
children,  health  services,  etc.)  or 
toward  the  maintenance  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  productive  re¬ 
sources  (public  investment).  By 
means  of  deficit  spending  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  always  maintain  the  stream 
of  total  expenditure  on  a  level  suffi¬ 
cient  to  emjdoy  all  available  resources. 
If  the  measures  which  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  spending  meet  with  success,  less 
governmental  deficit  spending  will  be 
required.  A  particular  form  of  deficit 
spending  is  that  in  which  the  govern¬ 


ment  instead  of  increasing  its  expendi¬ 
ture  reduces  its  receipts  (keeping  ex¬ 
penditure  constant)  by  reduction  of 
taxes.  This  form  of  deficit  spending 
may  prove,  under  circumstances,  very 
effeotive  in  encouraging  private  ex¬ 
penditures  of  entrepreneurs. 

Similarly,  measures  are  necessary 
to  close  the  “inflationary  gap,”  when 
it  arises.  The  particular  measures  in 
each  case  have  different  merits,  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  clearly, 
some  of  these  controlling  measures,  or 
a  combination  of  ithem,  should  be  un¬ 
dertaken  in  postwar  times.  Most 
likely,  a  special  agency  entrusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  stream  of  torfal  expenditure, 
say,  an  Office  of  Economic  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  should  be  created.  This  office, 
together  with  the  Treasury  and  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  will  have 
to  regulate  the  nation’s  stream  of  total 
expenditure. 

The  Control  of  Monopoly 

In  order  that  regulation  of  the  total 
stream  of  expenditure  produce  the  de¬ 
sired  effect  upon  output  and  employ¬ 
ment,  producers  must  respond  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  Such  a  response 
takes  place  in  an  economy  of  competi¬ 
tive  producers.  An  increase  in  the 
stream  of  total  expenditure  increases 
profits  and  competitive  producers  re¬ 
spond  invariably  with  an  increase  of 
output.  In,  a  similar  way  a  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  stream  of  expenditure 
makes  competitive  producers  reduce 
output.  Thus  in  a  competitive  econ¬ 
omy  control  of  the  stream  of  total  ex¬ 
penditure  is  sufficient  to  secure  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment.  The 
situation  is  not  changed  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  few  isolated  monopolies,  for 
such  monopolies  respond  to  changes  of 
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demand  and  of  costs  in  the  same  way 
as  competitive  producers  do.  But  in 
our  present  economy  a  major  part  of 
production  takes  place  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  described  in  modern 
economic  terminolofry  as  “oligopoly” 
and  “bilateral  monopoly.”  Under 
these  conditions  entrepreneurial  re¬ 
sponses  are  different. 

Oligopoly  occurs  when  monopolistic 
producers  are  in  a  situation  where  any 
change  in  the  price  charged  or  in  the 
output  causes  the  producers  of  related 
goods  to  change  their  prices  or  out¬ 
puts,  which  in  turn  affects  the  demand 
for  each  producer’s  product.  In  such 
a  case  no  producer  can  predict  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  a  change  of  his 
price  or  output.  For  this  effect  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  others  will  do  in 
response,  while  what  the  others  will 
do  depends  on  what  he  intends  to  do. 
But  he  cannot  make  a  decision,  unless 
he  knows  what  the  others  will  do.  In 
this  case,  which  we  shall  term 
“oligopolistic  uncertainty,”  any  single 
enterprise  is  afraid  to  make  a  decision 
because  of  the  unpredictability  of  the 
results.  In  particular,  it  hesitates  to 
reduce  [>rices  or  increase  output,  for 
this  might  start  a  general  reduction  of 
prices,  with  the  result  that  everyone 
would  be  a  loser.  Oligopolies  are, 
therefore,  reluctant  to  lower  prices  or 
to  increase  output.  Such  reluctance 
may  eventuate  in  open  or  tacit  agree¬ 
ments  between  producers,  or,  more 
frequently,  in  subconscious  modes  of 
group  behavior  (usually  endowed  with 
the  halo  of  ethical  “fairness”),  modes 
designed  to  protect  existing  price  and 
production  structures. 

Oligopoly  can  occur  also  on  the  side 
of  monopolistic  buyers  or  employers  of 


resources  (including  services  of 
labor).*  In  this  case  the  change  in 
the  price  offered  by  or  in  the  input  of 
any  one  user  of  resources  causes  other 
users  to  change  their  price  offers  or 
inputs.  “Oligopolistic  uncertainty” 
arises  for  similar  reasons  as  in  the 
case  of  oligopoly  on  the  sellers’  side. 
No  buyer  or  employer  can  foresee 
what  other  buyers  or  employers  will 
do  in  response  to  a  change  in  his  price 
offer  or  input.  There  arises  a  fear 
to  offer  higher  prices  or  to  increase 
input,  and  modes  of  group  bt'havior  de- 
veloj)  that  are  designed  to  protect 
existing  price  offers  and  low  rates  of 
utilization  of  resources. 

Similar  conditions  occur  under 
bilateral  monopoly,  i.e.,  when  monopo¬ 
listic  sellers  deal  with  monopolistic 
buyers.^  In  this  case  price  and 
quantity  traded  are  a  result  of  pro¬ 
longed  bargaining  and  there  is  a  na¬ 
tural  reluctance  to  change  agreed  or 
customary  terms,  Iwcause  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  whether  the  new  bar¬ 
gain  will  be  struck  on  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  terms.  Under  bilateral  mon¬ 
opoly  as  well  as  under  oligopoly  the 
output  of  products  (or  the  use  of  re¬ 
sources)  are  determined  either  by 
compromises  of  interests  of  organized 
groujts,  or  by  well-established  trade 
customs. 

In  all  of  these  cases  producers  and 
users  of  resources  may  fail  to  respond 
to  an  increase  in  the  stream  of  the 
total  expenditure,  because  this  would 
upset  the  established  conscious  or  sub¬ 
conscious  agreements.  And  insofar  as 
they  do  respond,  they  will  respond 
rather  with  a  price  increase  than  with 
an  expansion  of  output,  because  this 
response  entails  a  smaller  risk  of  start- 


In  mfHlern  economics  this  is  termed  “oligopsony.” 

In  current  economic  literature  a  monopolistic  buyer  is  called  a  “monopsonist.' 
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ing  a  free-for-all  in  which  all  will  be 
losers.  Similarly,  they  are  more  like¬ 
ly  to  respond  to  a  diminution  of  the 
stream  of  total  expenditure  by  reduc¬ 
ing  output  than  by  reducing  prices. 

In  an  economy  such  as  ours,  dom¬ 
inated  by  oligopoly  and  bilateral  mon¬ 
opoly,  regulation  of  the  stream  of  total 
expenditure  does  not  suffice  to  main¬ 
tain  full  employment,  for  producers 
fail  to  respond  in  the  appropriate  way. 
Regulation  of  the  stream  of  total  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  supplemented  by 
specific  controls  designed  to  inspire 
the  proper  kind  of  entrepreneurial  re¬ 
sponse.  It  may  be  true  that  if  the 
government  is  ready  to  undertake  de¬ 
ficit  spending  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  the  desirable  responses  of  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  forthcoming  anyhow. 
For  if  the  stream  of  total  expenditure 
increases  indefinitely,  a  point  w'ill  be 
reached  where  the  oligopolistic  reluct¬ 
ance  to  expand  output  is  overcome. 
But  this  may  require  such  a  large  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quantity  of  money  that 
there  develops  a  danger  of  inflation 
through  sudden  spending  of  the  stock 
of  money  accumulated  by  private  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers.  Furthermore, 
before  the  reluctance  to  expand  output 
is  overcome,  the  oligopolies  will  start 
raising  prices  (“oligopolistic  bottle¬ 
necks”).  The  control  of  monopoly 
appears  thus  as  a  necessary  part  of  a 
policy  aiming  at  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment. 

The  means  of  control  of  monopoly 
are  the  following:  (1)  anti-trust  legis¬ 
lation,  (2)  publicly  owmed  and  o|)er- 
ated  yard-stick  plants.  (3)  regulation 
of  prices  and  production  by  public 
authorities,  (4)  public  ownership  and 
operation  of  monopolistic  key  indus¬ 
tries.  These  measures  are  enumerated 
in  the  order  of  the  degree  of  their  in¬ 


terference  with  the  existing  system  of 
private  enterprise.  How  much  inter¬ 
ference  will  finally  prove  necessary 
cannot  be  foreseen  at  this  time.  It  will 
depend  largely  on  how  private  enter¬ 
prise  will  respond  to  governmental 
regulation  of  the  stream  of  total  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  is  largely  the  lack  of 
“appropriate”  responses  which  will 
encourage  encroachments  upon  private 
enterprise.  A  few  general  comments 
may  be  worthwhile. 

Anti-trust  legislation  must  be  re¬ 
vised  so  as  to  facilitate  effective  en¬ 
forcement.  Clear-cut  economic  cri¬ 
teria  (in  terms  of  relation  of  price  to 
cost)  must  be  introduced  and  adequate 
sanctions  must  be  provided  for. 
Patent  laws  also  must  be  revised. 
Competition  by  government-operated 
plants  is  a  useful  device  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  monopolistic 
agreements,  without  socializing  the  en¬ 
tire  industry.  The  existence  of  a  very 
large  number  of  government-owned 
plants  built  during  the  war  facilitates 
this  type  of  measure.  The  government 
might  retain  some  of  these  plants  and 
use  them  as  yard-sticks  and  monopoly¬ 
busters.  However,  government  com¬ 
petition  and  anti-trust  legislation 
alone  cannot  solve  the  problem.  They 
suggest  that  the  technological  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  are  such  as  to 
make  competition  possible.  But  in 
many  industries  there  is  room  for  only 
a  very  small  number  of  plants.  Such 
industries  cannot  operate  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis.  Attempts  to  force 
them  to  do  so  would  only  produce  the 
state  of  “oligopolistic  uncertainty”  de¬ 
scribed  above.  In  such  a  case  public 
regulation  or  public  ownership  of  the 
entire  industry  is  necessary. 

Regulation  has  proved  to  work  in 
certain  cases  and  to  be  unworkable  in 
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others.  Sometimes  it  creates  a  con¬ 
stant  friction  between  the  government 
and  the  regulated  business  enterprises 
(which  are  forced  to  refrain  from  do¬ 
ing  things  that  would  increase  their 
profit).  Sometimes  it  ler-ds  to  attempts 
of  the  latter  to  influence  government, 
which  may  prove  very  demoralizing. 
Outright  public  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  industries  seems  to  be  the  far 
more  liberal  measure.  Government 
intervention  is  here  limited  to  the  act 
of  tuking  over  the  industry.  After 
that  the  industry  is  operated  like  any 
other  business,  with  the  only  difference 
that  the  aim  of  operation  should  be 
to  provide  goods  and  services  at  cost, 
not  to  make  maximum  profits.  It  may 
also  prove  necessary  to  extend  public 
ownership  to  certain  financial  institu¬ 
tions  (particularly  those  granting 
credits  to  fanners)  as  the  only  means 
of  making  their  debt  .stnictures  more 
flexible. 

The  Distribution  of  Incomes 

The  war  has  brought  about  a  deep¬ 
ening  of  denuvratic  processe.s.  People 
from  the  economically  and  socially 
under-privileged  groups,  who  had  little 
influence  as  citizens,  have  joined  the 
armed  forces  or  gone  into  war  indus¬ 
tries.  This  will  increase  their  self¬ 
assertiveness  and  is  bound  to  influence 
the  nation’s  economic  policy.  It  will 
result  in  the  unwillingness  of  millions 
of  citizens  to  be  kept  at  a  standard  of 
living  that  is  considered  unworthy  of 
Americans.  Second  in  importance  to 
full  employment  will  be  this  obliga¬ 
tion  in  postwar  times. 

The  problem  raiseil  here  is  the 
guarantee  to  each  citizen  of  a  “national 
minimum,”  below  which  he  need  not 
sink.  This  requires  two  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  economic  activity. 


One  form  is  social  security,  supple¬ 
mented  by  appropriate  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  and  aid  to  farmers.  The  other 
form  is  progressive  income  taxation, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  used  in 
part  to  provide  citizens  with  free  pub¬ 
lic  services  of  different  kinds.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  it  may  be  found  desirable  to 
guarantee  to  each  American  citizen 
the  payment  by  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  a  minimum  of  income,  to 
which  he  is  entitled  if,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own,  he  is  unable  to  find 
work  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  social  security  l)enefit6.  Such 
a  “national  minimum,”  in  one  form 
or  another,  will  also  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  full  employment.  It 
w’ill  do  so  because,  by  providing  a 
“floor”  beneath  which  incomes  cannot 
fall,  it  wmII  prevent  the  stream  of  total 
expenditure  from  sinking  below  a  cei^ 
tain  level.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  controls  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
an  adequate  stream  of  total  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Economic  Controls  and  Democracy 

I  have  ejnimerat(Ml  what  seem  to  be 
the  minimjim  government  controls  of 
economic  activity  that  set*m  to  be 
necessary.  I  have  disctissed  problems 
to  be  solved  rather  than  the  specific 
measurt's  for  solution.  The  machinery 
for  attacking  them  will  depend  on  a 
number  of  economic,  political  and  {wv- 
chological  factors.  These  factors  will 
determine  how  great  an  encroachment 
upon  traditional  private  enterprise 
w’ill  be  nece.ssary.  That  some  en¬ 
croachment  is  necessary  has  been 
shown  above ;  it  will  have  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  field  of  control  of  monopoly. 
The  encroachment  will  be  greater  as 
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private  enterprise  is  unwilling  to  co¬ 
operate  in  the  operation  of  government 
controla  aiming  at  the  maintenance  of 
full  employment.  A  refusal  to  co¬ 
operate  or  a  refusal  by  the  government 
to  establish  such  controls  may  even 
lead  to  a  breakdown  of  our  traditional 
economic  system. 

Opponents  of  necessary  government 
control  of  economic  activity  have  tried 
to  discredit  it  by  associating  it  in  the 
public  mind  with  renunciation  of 
democratic  liberty.  By  giving  the 
government  power  to  control  private 
economic  activity,  it  is  pointed  out, 
we  enable  it  to  take  away  our  person  il 
and  political  freedom.  If  these  pre¬ 
dictions  had  been  true,  we  would  have 
ceased  some  years  ago  to  l)e  a  demo¬ 
cratic  nation.  Far  from  undermining 


democracy,  these  necessary  controls  of 
economic  activity  are  indispensable  for 
its  continued  existence.  Democracy 
in  Europe  did  not  break  down  because 
governments  planned  and  controlled 
economic  activity  to  secure  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  economic  opportunities 
for  the  common  people.  It  broke  down 
because  they  failed  to  do  so.  In  this 
country,  too,  if  democracy  ever  breaks 
down,  it  will  be  because  of  the  failure 
to  establish  the  controls  necessary  to 
maintain  full  employment  and  free 
opportunities.  The  control  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  of  a  few  is  frequently 
necessary  to  secure  free  opportunities 
for  the  many.  Such  a  control,  far 
from  being  dangerous  to  democracy, 
is  the  only  foundation  on  which  a  true 
and  living  democracy  can  be  secure. 
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Edacation  in  the  New  Japan.  Published 
by  the  General  Headquarters  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Commander  for  the  Allied  Powers, 
Civil  Information  and  Education  Section, 
Education  Division.  Tokyo:  May,  1948. 
Reprinted  by  the  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  office.  Vol.  I,  pp.  392,  $1.75.  Vol.  II, 
pp.  464,  $2.00. 

These  two  volumes  are  undoubtedly  the 
definitive  work  on  current  educational  de¬ 
velopments  in  Japan.  They  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  staff  members  of  the  Education 
Division  of  SC.AP  (Supreme  Commander 
for  the  Allied  Powers)  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Dr.  Walter  C.  Eells,  who  is 
well-known  in  .American  educational 
circles. 

V’olume  I  is  an  interpretive  analysis  of 
the  Japanese  educational  system  before 
the  war  and  the  efforts  at  postwar  recon¬ 
struction  under  American  leadership.  It 
describes  the  essentially  autocratic  and 
aristocratic  character  of  schools  during 
the  past  100  years  and  makes  clear  the 
manner  in  which  children  were  prepared 
for  authoritarian  control.  Schools  were 
based  primarily  upon  a  German  model 
with  a  marked  deference  to  the  teacher, 
intense  specialization,  rigorous  competi¬ 
tive  examinations,  a  special  type  of 
domestic  education  for  the  girls,  and  with 
such  rigorous  selection  that  only  one-half 
of  one  percent  of  the  children  entering 
the  elementary  school  actually  survived 
to  secure  a  bachelor’s  degree. 

The  story  of  reconstruction  under 
.American  leadership  explains  how  SCAP 
policy  was  formulated  through  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  an  American  commission  of  edu¬ 
cators  supplemented  by  several  succeeding 
commissions  and  shows  how  the  program 
has  penetrated  into  every  phase  of  Jap¬ 
anese  educational  life.  Separate  chapters 
deal  with  such  questions  as  general  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  new  program,  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  colleges,  teachers’  colleges,  and 
the  women’s  institutions.  Likewise  there 


are  chapters  on  vocational  education, 
physical  education,  adult  education,  audio¬ 
visual  education,  youth  organizations, 
language  simplification,  and  school 
libraries.  In  each  of  these  areas  the  per¬ 
sonnel  within  the  SCAP  Education  Divi¬ 
sion  has  helped  to  work  out  the  new  poli¬ 
cies  in  collaboration  with  members  of  the 
Japanese  Ministry  of  Elducation  and  the 
various  school  officials. 

V’oluine  II  is  an  appendix  containing 
a  mine  of  documentary  material  concern¬ 
ing  prewar  and  postwar  Japanese  educa¬ 
tion.  It  includes  approximately  100  basic 
documents  with  around  50  statistical 
tables  and  graphs.  Moreover,  there  are  26 
pages  of  annotated  bibliography  of  works 
in  P!nglish  dealing  with  .Tapanese  educa¬ 
tion  together  with  a  list  of  bibliographies 
of  works  in  other  languages.  .Anyone 
seriously  concerned  with  comparative  edu¬ 
cation  or  Japanese  education  in  particu¬ 
lar  will  find  these  materials  an  indispen¬ 
sable  source  of  reference. 

As  one  reads  the  volumes  he  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  efforts  of  the  Occupa¬ 
tion,  through  Japanese  collaboration,  in 
reorienting  the  entire  educational  struc¬ 
ture  on  a  more  democratic  base.  The 
ultra-nationalistic  personnel,  text  books 
and  curricula  have  been  purged.  Free, 
compulsory  education  has  been  extended 
from  six  years  to  nine  j’ears  with  the 
school  structure  organized  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  six-three-three-four  plan.  Co-educa¬ 
tion  has  been  authorized  at  all  levels  giv¬ 
ing  girls  an  equal  educational  opportun¬ 
ity  with  the  boys. 

The  control  of  Japanese  education  has 
been  transformed  with  power  lodged  not 
in  the  national  Ministry  of  Education,  as 
formerly,  but  now  in  local  school  boards 
with  newly  created  local  superintendents 
to  work  out  local  policy.  Some  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  reconstruction  of 
3,000  school  buildings  severely  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  the  war,  and  despite  pap>er 
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■hortag^  over  150,000,000  copies  of  new 
text  books  have  been  printed/ 

In  the  coileges,  control  has  likewise  been 
divorced  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
and  lodged  in  boards  of  directors  of  the 
respective  institutions.  Standards  are  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained  by  an  autonomous 
university  accrediting  agency  composed  of 
the  member  institutions.  Many  other 
higher  educational  institutions,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  a  technical  nature,  are 
being  consolidated  into  prefectural  uni¬ 
versities  in  order  to  meet  educational 
needs  more  efficiently  and  to  permit  more 
rounded  training  of  professional  leaders. 

The  curriculum  and  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  of  universities  are  also  being  trans¬ 
formed.  General  education  Is  being  em- 
phasize<l  as  an  offset  to  the  extreme  spe¬ 
cialization  of  former  years  and  the  com¬ 
plete  reliance  upon  the  lecture  system  is 
giving  way  to  increased  student  partici¬ 
pation. 

Outside  the  schools  and  colleges  there 
is  developing  an  extensive  program  of 
adult  education  and  local  leadership,  wide¬ 
spread  correspondence  and  extension 
work,  and  a  great  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  youth  organizations  and  libraries. 
Also  significant  steps  have  been  taken  to 
simplify  the  Japanese  written  language 
with  marked  reduction  in  the  number  of 
kanfi  characters  in  common  use. 

This  is  indeed  an  educational  revolu¬ 
tion  that  is  being  conducted  with  a  thor¬ 
oughness  and  speed  that  is  probably  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  history.  It  leaves  the 
reader  breathless  and  inevitably  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  such  great  reforms,  even 
though  directed  toward  a  democratic  end 
and  developed  through  Japanese  coopera¬ 
tion  rather  than  occupational  mandate, 
can  really  be  carried  through  as  planned. 
Is  it  possible  to  change  so  basic  an  in¬ 
stitution  as  the  entire  educationai  system 
so  drastically  and  completely  without 
seriously  disturbing  other  aspects  of  the 
culture  and  creating  contravening  ten¬ 
sions  and  tendencies?  Moreover,  one  won¬ 
ders  whether  the  actual  implementation 
policy  at  the  local  level  is  likely  to  be  so 
thorough  and  idealistic  as  the  proposals 
emanating  from  Tokyo. 

In  answer  to  these  questions  the  docu¬ 
mentation  of  results  already  achieved  is 


indeed  impressive,  indicating  that  the 
revolution  is  even  now  well  advanced.  It 
is  understood  that  the  SCAP  Education 
Division  is  now  preparing  a  supplement 
to  these  two  volumes  carrying  the  story 
through  1949  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  new 
data  there  revealed  will  throw  additional 
light  on  the  questions  raised  in  this  re¬ 
view.  —  Rubseux  M.  Coopek,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Controlling  Factors  in  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  Brookings 
Institution.  1949.  Washington,  D.  C.,  pp. 
397.  $4.00. 

This  book  deals  with  “the  dynamic  fac¬ 
tors  which  progressively  offset  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  nature  and  open  vast  possibilities 
for  economic  development.”  (p.  vil)  The 
author  believes  that  the  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  achieving  a  regular  rate  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  are  more  worthy  of 
study  than  those  approached  via  the 
“equilibrium”  analysis  (that  is,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  distribution  among  the  factors). 
He  considers  this  study  as  a  sort  of  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

The  book  opens  with  a  criticism  of  the 
pessimistic  forecasts  of  the  classical 
economists.  Moulton  examines  certain 
factors  that  were  held  to  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  the  early  writers.  These  fac¬ 
tors  range  from  the  purely  technological 
(such  as  the  revolution  in  chemistry)  to 
the  institutional  (as,  for  example,  the 
evolution  of  the  corporate  form  of  organ¬ 
ization).  He  surveys  the  theories  of  the 
business  cycle,  a  restatement  of  the  more 
elaborate  chapters  of  Haberler  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  gives  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  depression  beginning  in  1929,  and  re¬ 
views  the  findings  of  the  Brookings  In¬ 
stitution  that  were  published  in  the  mid¬ 
thirties.  Moulton  accepts  completely  the 
position  expressed  in  those  earlier  vol¬ 
umes,  without  coming  to  grips  with  the 
criticisms  of  that  position. 

The  book  devotes  a  series  of  chapters 
to  what  Is  called  “looking  forward.”  The 
first  of  these  is  a  “pat”  statement  of  “na¬ 
tional  economic  goals.”  The  second  is  a 
review  of  alternative  tj'pes  of  economic 
organization.  The  third  is  quite  different; 
it  deals  with  what  Moulton  calls  the  po- 
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tentials  of  the  next  century,  and  consiRts 
of  a  aeries  of  “projections"  of  the  sort  de- 
velope<i  by  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund — 
elaborate  statistical  manipulations  that 
are  of  the  essence  of  economic  daydream¬ 
ing.  These  “potentials"  seem  to  be  based 
almost  entirely  on  projections  drawn  from 
technological  possibilities  and  are  only 
dimly  related  to  his  controlling  factors. 
The  volume  closes  with  chapters  on  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  distribution  of  national  in¬ 
come,  anti-depression  policy,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  world  economic  situation.  Indeed  the 
concluding  pages  are  so  all-inclusive  that 
one  wonders  whether  Mr.  Moulton  takes 
the  problem  of  economic  development  very 
seriously. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  find  certain  weak 
points,  which  may  not  be  germane  to  the 
general  theme,  but  which  chara,;terize  the 
work  as  a  whole.  To  cite  one  or  two  ex¬ 
amples  : 

The  author  suggests  that  .Vdam  Smith 
attached  little  importance  to  capital  in¬ 
struments,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
whole  classical  school  minimized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  capital  expansion  for  the  well¬ 
being  of  society,  (p.  7)  True,  the  classi¬ 
cal  school  was  of  two  minds  on  capital 
accumulation;  but  the  nature  of  the  con¬ 
tradiction  and  the  implications  of  it  for 
their  analysis  would  appear  to  be  more 
complex  than  he  indicates.  He  asserts 
that  Say’s  work  (which  emphasized  the 
possibilities  fiowing  from  capital  accumu¬ 
lation)  were  not  published  in  translation 
in  Kngland.  (p.  11)  This  is  incorrect. 
Say  was  highly  regarded  by  the  English 
classical  economists,  although  they  dis¬ 
agreed  with  him.  He  loosely  accepts  the 
notion  of  the  “economies  inherent  in  vol¬ 
ume  production”  (p.  26)  as  though  these 
economies  were  without  limit. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the 
depression  of  1929-32,  the  author  sees  fit 
to  head  a  subsection  “The  first  phase, 
1929-1931  was  comparatively  moderate  in 
character.”  One  wonders  what  he  might 
mean  by  “comparatively,”  then  sets  this 
cavil  aside.  Later  one  reads  that  there 
was  a  “drastic  decline  in  the  prices  of 
stocks;  a  sharp  fall  in  the  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  raw  materials;  a  rapid  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  fiow  of  new  international  loans 
.  .  .  World  trade  declined  about  15%  in 


quantity  terms  and  40%  in  terms  of  value 
.  .  .  short  term  credits  declined  rapidly 
.  .  .  and  disappeared  in  1931.  Industrial 
production  in  the  United  States  declined 
over  30%.”  (p.  73)  Is  it  possible  that 

the  author  fails  to  agree  with  himself? 

Moulton  apparently  considers  this  book 
a  culmination  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
studies  of  income  distribution  and  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  that  were  published  dur¬ 
ing  1934  and  1935.  He  therefore  provides 
the  reader  of  the  present  volume  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  so-called  “.Analysis 
of  Criticisms  of  the  Brookings  Studies  of 
Income  Distribution  and  Economic  Pro- 
greaa”  (pp.  361-370).  The  interested  reader 
would  do  well  to  examine  Professor  Arthur 
F.  Burns’  criticism  of  the  earlier  studies 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  May 
1936)  before  studying  Moulton’s  answer 
to  “criticisms.”  He  will  observe,  I  feel 
sure,  that  Moulton  emphasizes  criticisms 
of  no  particular  importance  and  glosses 
over  those  which  Professor  Burns  offered. 

The  Brookings  Institution  studies  have 
been  acclaimed  by  those  who  see  in  these 
factual  studies  support  for  a  conservative 
social  position.  This  most  recent  volume 
by  Dr.  Moulton  does  little  either  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  conservative  cause  or  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  human  affairs.  —  Ric'iiako  O. 
Birxbebg,  Carleton  College. 

Changing  Attitudes  in  Soviet  Russia: 
The  Family  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Edite<l  with 
an  Introduction  by  Rudolf  Schlesinger. 
London.  Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul 
Limited,  1949.  ix  and  408  pages.  25/ 

This  is  a  volume  of  large  extracts  from 
documents  and  readings  prepared  by  Soviet 
officials  and  commentators  dealing  with 
family  life.  American  teachers  will  fol¬ 
low  with  interest  the  changing  attitudes 
toward  marriage  and  the  family  ob.serv- 
able  in  the  course  of  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion.  A  revolution  challenges  not  only  the 
political  power  of  a  class  but  it  over¬ 
throws  many  of  the  traditional  customs 
and  practices  of  society.  There  follows 
the  Inevitable  “Restoration”  when  human 
nature  reasserts  itself.  Dr.  Schlesinger 
allows  the  Soviet  documents  to  speak  for 
themselves.  His  introduction  and  the  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  he  includes  are  most  help¬ 
ful.  —  WiLUAM  P.  .Seabs 


L  To  improve  pupil  work  in  social  studies 

This  book  offers  a  systematic  way  of  teaching  the  20  basic  social-studies  sldlla, 
and  a  systematic  plan  for  checking  on  pupil  achievement  in  each  skill. 

2,  To  increase  the  number  of  usejul  skills  taught 

Schools  have  been  criticised  for  not  teaching  more  concrete,  useful  skills.  But 
schools  using  this  book  can  say,  ‘‘Look,  we  are  teaching  this  skill,  that  skill — 20 
skills  useful  throughout  life — in  one  cioes/" 

3.  To  relieve  teachers  of  endless  detail 

Here  is  a  labor-saving  teaching  aid  that  rescues  many  hours  of  preparation  and 
classroom  time,  saves  the  need  of  formulating  practice  materials  and  tests,  and 
all  resulting  mimeographing  costs.  Pupils  do  not  mark  in  the  book,  so  it  may 
be  used  by  a  different  class  each  period. 

Now  in  its  6th  printing: 

SOCIAL-STUDIES  SKILLS 


with  Individual  Self -Testing  Key 

By  FORREST  B.  LONG  and  HELEN  HALTER 

Directions,  Practice  Materials,  Tests,  and  Retests  on  20  Skills 


1.  How  to  Use  Parliamentary  Procedure 
t.  How  to  Understand  Social-Studies 
Reading 

S.  How  to  Use  an  Encyclopedia 

4.  How  to  Make  an  Honest  Report 

5.  How  to  Use  a  Dictionary 

6.  How  to  Use  a  Map 

7.  How  to  Use  an  Atlas 

8.  How  to  Do  Committee  Work 

8.  How  to  Take  Part  in  a  Social-Studies 
Discussion 

10.  How  to  Use  the  Library  Card  Catalog 


11.  How  to  Use  an  Index 

18.  How  to  Use  the  World  AlmaHoe 

13.  How  to  Locate  References  on  a  Topic 

14.  How  to  Read  Simple  Graphs 

15.  How  to  Read  Pictorial  Graphs  and 
Maps 

18.  How  to  Read  Percentages,  Estimates, 
and  Figures 

17.  How  to  Outline  Social-Studies  Mate¬ 
rial 

18.  How  to  Prepare  a  Good  Report 

19.  How  to  Give  an  Oral  Report 
80.  How  to  Make  a  Written  Report 
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